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MOUNTAIN MISSION CLINIC 


Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Meyer examine patient at Konnarock, Virginia, medical center 
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Me 


The Wrong Plant 


My FRIEND GAVE ME two seeds of a very 
rare plant one day. I planted them carefully 
in my best flowerpot and waited anxiously 
for them to sprout. After I had almost given 
up, one tender shoot pushed up ever so 
slowly through the ground. I watched it 
grow—watched it admiringly. 

Then one day, the seedling having grown 
big enough to be transplanted, I moistened 
the earth in the pot, carefully loosened the 
ground around it, and transplanted it in our 
well-kept back-door flower bed. It was more 
carefully dug into the soft earth than any 
other plant in the whole bed and set in the 
most conspicuous place. 

If plants could appreciate what human 
hands do for them, this plant, by its response, 
must have. For its little ribbed leaves never 
wilted. It stood erect and, day by day, 
bushed out and up with more and larger 
leaves. 


SOON IT WAS TIME, I thought, to remove 


the three sticks with which I had hedged 
in the seedling for protection. I knelt to do 
so as if performing an act of devotion. When 
the three sticks were taken away, I touched 
the smooth surfaces of several leaves as if 
expressing my appreciation to the little plant 
for giving me such satisfaction. 

But it soon looked as if my much adored 
plant had betrayed me. Watery welts came 
to my hands. My face blistered, and my eyes 
became swollen and irritated. 

I dug my little plant out carefully—care- 
fully to get all the roots—and threw it into 
the chicken yard. 

The seeds my friend gave me never 
sprouted. Instead, a seed I had not known 
to be in the soil had germinated and fooled 
me. I shall henceforth be more careful what 
plants I tend. For I don’t want to cultivate 
poisonous things in my life. And any way, 
poison oak has no place in a flower bed. 


SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Hell for how many? 

Times had changed since the Roman 
Catholic Church consigned the soul of 
Martin Luther to hell. Notice of Luther’s 
excommunication in 1520 was posted on 
church doors all over Germany. 

In 1949 any Roman Catholic “who 
enlists in or shows favor to the Com- 
munist party” is excommunicated, the 
Vatican announced. That might mean 
10 million people are automatically 
handed over to the devil, according to 
Roman Catholic teaching that a person 
who is cast outside the church is certain 
of damnation. But not many people were 
sure what it meant. 

In France this month a well-known 
Communist presented himself at a Ro- 
man Catholic church to be a godfather 
at a baptism, reported the New York 
Times. “He’s a good fellow,” said the 
parish priest. “Why start anything? So 
I let him act as godfather.” 


Treason in Czechoslovakia 

A Czechoslovak priest took the ex- 
communication order seriously. In 
Sobranice a 67-year-old woman said she 
was dying, called Father Alois Fajstl to 
give her the last rite of the church. She 
admitted she had a Communist party 
membership card. Father Fajstl refused 
to administer the rite until she turned in 
her card. 

A few days later the sick woman, Sofie 
Paclikova, was well enough to appear in 
court: to testify against the priest. The 
Czech government has ruled that any 
priest who puts in effect the Vatican ex- 
communication rule is guilty of treason 


against the state. Father Fajstl was sen-— 


tenced to eight years in jail. 
Roman Catholics say Father Fajstl was 


framed. No good Communist, they.say, 
would ask for the church’s rites. No good 
Roman Catholic would bring an accusa- 
tion against a priest in court. 

Czech government reports said this 
month that the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Josef Matocha had excommuni- 
cated a priest who is supporting the goy- 
ernment-sponsored Catholic Action. The 
Czech church reports that about 20 priests 
have been excommunicated. 


Some are exempt 

A Roman Catholic who votes for a 
Communist candidate for office may not 
fall under the Vatican’s excommunication 
decree. He may even give money to sup- 
port Communist candidates and still be 
safe if he rejects Communist “material- 
istic anti-Christian doctrine.” This was 
explained last month by the Vatican news- 
paper, Osservatore Romano. 

“But the church must seriously warn 
these faithful. of the serious evil they 
commit with direct or indirect contribu- 
tion to Communist parties.” 

Some people are unwilling members of 
Communist parties, the Vatican recog- 
nizes. In Communist-governed countries 
many faithful Roman Catholics employed 
in state or municipal offices are compelled 
to join the party. Some are so situated 
that accepting party membership is “a 
question of life or death.” 

The Vatican ban falls only on those 
who knowingly and willfully accept the 
theories of communism. In most cases 
enforcement of the excommunication de- 
cree will depend on the conscience of 
individuals involved. 


University for Japan 
American Protestants had made prog- 
ress this month with their idea of a Chris- 
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Dr. HAcCHIRO YUASA 
His university is coming in ’51 
tian university for Japan which they hope 
to establish near Tokyo in the spring of 
1951. A president for the new school— 
Dr. Hachiro Yuasa—had been named. 
Japanese and Americans will make up 
the faculty. 

The interdenominational group back- 
ing the movement hopes to raise $10 mil- 
lion in the United States and Canada. 
Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer, president of the 
foundation, says Japanese businessmen 
have already given 150 million yen to the 
fund. “This is the largest amount ever 
raised in Japan for an enterprise other 
than a government-backed project,” he 
said. “Most of it was given by non-Chris- 
tians.” 

Dr. Yuasa has degrees from Kansas 
State Agricultural College and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He is noted as an 
entomologist as well as an educator. 

The university will have a liberal arts 
school and graduate schools in medicine, 
law, business, and engineering. Part of 
the faculty will be brought to America in 
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1950 for special study before the univer- 
sity opens. 


Bible for the prince 

Last month an official of the imperial 
Japanese household called at the Japan 
Bible House in Tokyo and asked for a 
Bible. He explained he wanted “a good 
one,” because he had been sent by the 
crown prince to purchase a copy. 

“The prince,” the official added, 
“wishes to read the whole Bible during 
his summer vacation.” 

The Bible Society’s general secretary 
presented the best Bible he could find in 
his stock, with his humble compliments 
to the prince. 


Laubach will go again 
Sometime before Christmas Dr. Frank 
Laubach will be off on another trip. On 
this trip the veteran missionary intends 
to visit Madagascar and West Africa. 
There aren’t many parts of the world 
he hasn’t visited. Last month he got 


Dr. FRANK LAUBACH 
People should know how to read 


home from six months in Asia. He had 
gone first to Siam, then New Guinea, New 
Zealand, Australia, India, Pakistan. The 
year before he had spent eight months 
in Africa. On all his travels his purpose 
is to teach people to read. 

If the multitudes in Asia, Africa, and 
the rest of the world could learn to read 
and write there would be no danger from 
Communism, thinks Dr. Laubach. “The 
masses are pathetically eager to learn,” he 
says. 

“They want to know the answers to 
their everyday problems. Women want 
to know how to care for their children, 
how to guard the health of their families, 
how to improve their homes. Men want 
to improve their farming or learn a 
skilled trade. 

“Of course, along with this education, 
there must come material assistance. I 
think we should put President Truman’s 
famous ‘Point Four Program’ into full 
force. The United States should provide 
our tremendous technical know-how, our 
skilled people and all the material help 
we can to backward areas. And, most 
important, without any political strings 
attached or any selfish economic mo- 
tives.” 

Millions of people owe their ability to 
read and write to Dr. Laubach. He is 
probably the world’s greatest living edu- 
cator. He has been working among prim- 
itive peoples since earning his Ph.D. at 
Columbia in 1915. 

His method is simple. Using a pho- 
netic system with pictures and syllables, 
he is able to teach the average Ethiopian 
to read his own language in seven days. 
The Malay tongue is easiest and can be 
learned in two days. Dr. Laubach has 
charts for over 200 languages. 


Ostergren to England 
Until 10 years ago Lutheranism in 


England consisted of a scattering of for- 
eign-language churches in large cities. 
Then came refugees from Poland as Nazi 
and Soviet armies conquered their land. 
Refugees came from Germany, and later 
on prisoners of war who were glad for a 
chance to stay in England. Refugees 
came from Latvia, Estonia. 


Dr. Davin L. OSTERGREN 
Shoulder-to-shoulder with Missouri 


Now there are more Lutherans in Eng- 
land than at any previous time. Pastors 
seek to gather the scattered refugees into 
congregations. A Lutheran Council of 
Great Britain was organized last year— 
perhaps someday to become a British 
Lutheran Church. 

Representing the U.S. Committee of 
the Lutheran World Federation in the 
work of the Council has been the Rev. 
David L. Ostergren, who came home to 
America last Feb. 26 after a year of serv- 
ice. Next month he goes back to England 
for a two-year term. 


The Lutheran 


England is one of the few places on 
satth where Missouri Synod Lutherans 
work shoulder-to-shoulder with the U.S. 
National Lutaeran Council on a joimt 
yroject. The Rey. E. George Pearce has 
epresented the Missouri Synod on the 
_utheran Council of Great Britain. 


p assurances climb 

Though vacations and hot weather 
ended to slow down recruiting of job 
ind housing assurances for displaced per- 
ons, a total of 1,087 separate job offers 
were handled by the National Lutheran 
Souncil during July. 

July assurances reflected an 11.5 per 
ent increase over the total at the end of 
une, and increased the likelihood that 
wutherans in America would provide 
nough assurances to enable a goal of 
35,000 DPs to come to the U.S. by next 
une 30. 

On July 31, the total stood at 9,406. 
3ecause each assurance normally in- 
ludes a job and housing for a worker 
nd his family, the 9,406 assurances 
neant that at least 22,380 displaced per- 
ons would be able to come to the United 
tates. 

Lutheran-sponsored arrivals passed the 
|,000-mark during July. At the end of 
he month, 4,012 “New Neighbors” had 
een resettled in new homes, were work- 
ng at new jobs in 39 states. The total 
ncluded 1,242 families. 

California took over the lead as the 
tate receiving the largest number of Lu- 
heran DPs, totaling 634 arrivals on July 
1. New York dropped to second, with 
13. New Jersey was third with 543. 
Jinnesota had 269, Ohio 216, Pennsyl- 
ania 167. 


anada takes refugees 

So far the United States had been talk- 
1g only about taking DPs—of whom a 
lillion had been gathered in European 
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camps soon after the war. There are 
nearly 12 million other refugees living in 
Germany. They are Volksdeutsche, per- 
sons of German ancestry who were exiled 
from central and southern European 
countries at the end of the war. 

Lutherans of Canada plan to receive 
500 of these refugee workers, plus their 
dependents, during 1949. Forty-four ar- 
rived in Canada in July, reported the Rev. 
Clifton L. Monk, executive secretary of 
Canadian Lutheran World Relief. 

The U.S.A. Committee for the Lu- 
theran World Federation and the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod are 
helping in the CLWR project by grant- 
ing $100,000. Money pays transporta- 
tion costs of the refugees, who repay it 
when they are able so it may be used to 
bring others. 


Witnesses are pushed around 

Jehovah’s Witnesses seem to lack 
friends. In Oklahoma City last month a 
group of war veterans broke up a Je- 
hovah’s Witness convention. Twenty were 
injured when American Legion members 
invaded their meeting. 

A short time later in Athens, Greece, 
Evangelos Marinos was arrested for col- 
lecting money on behalf of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. 

Veterans object to Jehovah’s Witnesses ° 
because they refuse to bear arms in mil- 
itary service. They don’t salute the flag 
either. Damage in the Oklahoma City 
near riot was $700 in broken chairs and 
windows. 

The Witnesses are practically outlawed 
in Greece. Neither the government nor 
the Orthodox Church wants them around. 
The government says they persade young 
men not to join the army. The church 
dislikes their evangelistic methods of seek- 
ing to win followers among the Greek 
Orthodox. 


Members of the sect may not be buried 
in Greek Orthodox cemeteries under a 
‘church decree issued several months ago. 
Newspapers accuse them of being Com- 
munist fellow-travelers. The government 
has sentenced several members to death 
for dissuading young Greeks from joining 
the army. ~ 

In Allentown, Pa., Witnesses were in 
trouble earlier this year for using a sound 
truck to advertise their services. A local 
ordinance imposes a $100 fine and 30 
days in jail for violators. 


Catholics explain what they want 

One thing was clear to most members 
of the U.S. Congress this month. Sooner 
or later the United States must have a 
law providing federal aid to schools. Some 
states are too poor to pay for a sufficient 
supply of well-trained teachers. They 
need help from the federal government. 

Another thing was clear this month. 
Roman Catholics have made up their 
minds that when the first precedent-estab- 
lishing school-aid law goes on the books, 
it must provide at least a little money for 
parochial schools. Free bus service for 
parochial school pupils would be enough 
to begin with. 

“Catholic educators want Congress to 
make sure that Catholic children in every 
state get some benefit—only by way of 
incidental services—from the first gen- 
eral Federal-aid measure,” explained the 
Roman Catholic periodical America. 

It would simplify Roman Catholic 
problems if the U.S. Congress would 
force each of the 48 states to permit them 
to get some tax money for bus transporta- 
tion. As things stand now, they must 
fight their battle in every one of the 48 
state legislatures. A few years back they 
failed in a strenuous effort to put through 
a free-bus law in Wisconsin. In June of 
this year a state supreme court decision 


went against them in Washington. 

“We do not think it should be left to 
each state to decide for itself whether or 
not to distribute Federal funds in a dis- 
criminatory way,” said Francis Cardinal 
Spellman this month. If states refuse to 
give money for free bus service, the fed- 
eral government should overrule them, 
thinks the cardinal. 


Cardinal sidesteps 

Fifteen states “expressly allow the use 
of public funds for transportation of chil- 
dren to any school, public or parochial,” 
said Cardinal Spellman. He called this 
“a non-discriminatory practice.” 

“Do our fellow-citizens really want to ~ 
see little children trudging through the 
snow and rain, exposed to the hazards of 
the road, merely because they happen to 
be going to a Catholic school?” asked 
America. 

The point not mentioned by Cardinal 
Spellman in his attack on the Barden bill 
is that it does not provide bus-transpor- 
tation money for any schools, public or 
private. It would provide funds largely 
to pay teachers’ salaries and buy school 
supplies. 


Limited objective 

Cardinal Spellman had quieted down 
to mild language by Aug. 5 when he 
asked Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to join him 
in a statement to newspapers about fed- 
eral aid to education. “We are not asking 
for general public support of religious 
schools,” he said. 

“Under the Constitution we do not 
ask nor can we expect public funds to pay 
for the construction or repair of paro- 
chial school buildings, or for the support 
of teachers, or for other maintenance.” 

He thought parochial school children 
should share in any “health aid” fund es- 
tablished by the Congress. Not many 
critics of Roman Catholic strategy have 
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opposed health aid or free school lunches. 

Parochial school pupils should also be 
provided with free bus transportation, 
said the cardinal. They should also get 
free textbooks on “non-religious” sub- 
jects. So far only five states pay for 
books: Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mex-- 
ico, Oregon, and West Virginia. Missouri 
and Nevada have no laws preventing pay- 
ment for school books. 


America in midsummer 

| Seven out of 10 Minnesota adults be- 
lieve in some form of life after death, 
according to the Minnesota Poll. Nine 
per cent have no opinion. The other 21 
per cent say there is no life after death. 

Urban sections were 71 per cent in 
favor of life after death compared with 
67 per cent in farm areas. Twenty-nine 
per cent of those who believe in it have 
no idea what life after death is like. 

{| Last month a town councilman in 
Brentwood, Md., refused to take the oath 
of office in which he must swear that he 
believes “in the Christian religion.” J. 
Milton Stanford says he is a pantheist— 
one who believes that the whole universe 
BAPTISTS in Tacoma, Wash., were planning a is God. He appealed to the circuit court 
four-story diamond-shaped church to seat him. 


EXPERIMENTS in church building were moving 
in all directions this year. Baptists in Akron, 
Ohio, had built this five-story, 200-foot long 
building. It has neon-lettered sign on top 


IN TULSA, OKLA., a Christian Church completed a $185,000 building without any windows, air 
conditioned throughout (Religious News Service photos) 
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World News Notes 


Miners must go 

BRITAIN’S MINISTRY of Town and 
Country Planning is occupied in deciding 
how to rehabilitate northeast England. 
Worked-out mines of that area have posed 
a problem that not only involves the 
miners but the whole populace. 

The Ministry is trying to decide be- 
tween transporting the miners and other 
surplus labor to more favorable sections 
of the country, or, in a comprehensive 
resettlement program, to introduce new 
industries into the area. Plans for re- 
development have been presented to the 
Ministry’s head, Lewis Silkin, for which 
an initial $2 billion would be needed. 

Both abandonment and resettlement 
would make serious demands upon Brit- 
ain’s already overstrained economy. 


Doctors for Israel 

ISRAEL HAS opened Hadassah Medical 
School in close co-operation with the He- 
brew University already established in its 
territory. The Medical School takes its 
name from the Women’s Zionist Organ- 
ization in America, which has largely 
financed the venture. 

When the school is fully implemented 
the combined institutions will offer a full 
six-year medical course, including two 
years of pre-medical instruction. 

Though much of the bitterness created 
by the war still exists, plans and purposes 
of the institutions will contribute eventu- 
ally to the progress of peace. The medical 
school fixes no quotas or restrictions based 
on religion or race upon those seeking 
admission. To quote the words of U.S. 
Ambassador McDonald, voiced at the 
- opening ceremonies of the school: —“Jew- 
ish and Arab doctors, students and pa- 
tients will be integral parts of this institu- 
tion, grown to proportions sufficient to 
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serve directly, and through related Jew- 
ish-Arab institutions, the whole of the 
Middle East.” 


Mental health 

ANOTHER REPORT from Israel concerns 
the ancient fortress-prison at Acre, with 
its marks and memories of the Crusaders. 
It is about to be made over into an asylum 
for the insane, and a rehabilitation center 
for Jewish gefugees from Europe. 

Many refugees who arrive are either 
insane or border-line cases, as a result of 
concentration-camp experiences in 
Europe. Twelve years of Nazi camp tech- 
nique have rendered even the strongest 
of them deplorably abnormal. Teams of 
pyschiatrists and psychoanalysts have al- 
ready volunteered to work in co-operation 
with the Israeli Red Shield of David in the 
care of the patients when the institution 
at Acre will be ready for service. 


Getting together in Indonesia 

PROSPECT FOR PEACE in Indonesia is 
growing brighter. Both the Dutch govern- 
ment and the native Indonesian Republic 
are realizing that their uncompromising 
attitudes will get them nowhere, except 
to create a situation which will play into 
the hands of their common enemy, the 
Communists. 

Conditions in China and calculated un- 
rest elsewhere in adjacent territory have 
no doubt affected this decision. Get- 
together overtures have been exchanged. 
Premier Soekarno of the Republic has 
suggested that he be given time to per- 
suade his suspicious and recalcitrant field 
commanders to obey his cease-fire orders, 
and to consider further offers of compro- 
mise and co-operation from the Dutch. 

If that can be effected there is a 
brighter hope for the amicable founding 
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of a United States of Indonesia, and an- 
other outpost erected against the advance 
of Communism in Asia. 


Travelers 

MOST SIGNIFICANT indication of the 
persistent Communist agitation in the 
Far East comes in the report of its intru- 
sion within the highest councils of Pak- 
istan and India. It is stated that Pakistan’s 
Premier Liaquat Ali Khan has been listen- 
ing to Communist overtures in his capital 
at Karachi, and has promised to visit 
Moscow some time in the autumn. It is 
perhaps naturally suggestive of the 
strained relations between these neigh- 
bors, that at the same time India’s Pre- 
mier Nehru will journey to Washington. 


High-priced tin 

THE AMERICAN housewife is to be 
asked to continue her support of Bolivia, 
Britain and the East Indies in one phase 
of their way of living. .The U.S. Govern- 
ment is about to join in a new world 
agreement to sustain the present price of 
tin at about $1 a pound. 

These countries are the chief bene- 
ficiaries, producers, and controllers of 
the metal. Yet, as the chief consumer 
of the world’s tin, the U.S. can demand 
a more reasonable price since the world 
output has soared and the demand has 
dropped. The proposed agreement to fix 
the price at the high level is advocated 
to help the nations interested in the pro- 
duction. ‘ 

Since the metal is in government con- 
trol everywhere, and its purchase for the 
U.S. is in the hands of the RFC here at 
home, the private dealers are unable to 
purchase tin in the open market. So the 
government will fix the price entirely in 
favor of the exporting nations. The 
housewife will pay the fancy price with 
every tin container she buys, and the tax- 
payer will ultimately foot the bill. 
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East vs. West 

FRANCE STILL has five colonies on 
India’s eastern coast fronting on the Bay 
of Bengal. Though largely forgotten by 
the world, these colonies are a very live 
issue between France and India. France 
agreed that elections be held in all these 
colonies, under procedures satisfactory 
to both nations, by which it should be — 
decided whether they would join India or 
continue as French colonies. One colony, 
Chandernagore voted to stay with France. 

India, however, is unwilling to accept 
the resuit, charging that France violated 
the terms of the election agreement by 
inviting neutral observers from the Inter- 
national Court of Justice without India’s 
knowledge, that before the election the 
police were removed from the control of 
the Hindu Mayor, and the voting districts 
gerrymandered to give resident Moslems 
an anti-Indian majority in each district. 

The other French colonies—Karikal, 
Mahe, Pondicherry (most important), 
Yanaon—are scheduled to vote on Dec. 
11. Though the colonies are small—area 
less than 200 square miles, population 
323,500—their products are valuable tc 
France’s economy. Even if India should 
accept an adverse vote in these elections, 
she would not consider it final. India is 
convinced that “all foreign colonies must 
eventually merge with this country.” 


Seeing Red 

CHINESE REDs are having currency 
troubles of their own. Promising to abol- 
ish the dizzy exchange-rate gyrations of 
the Nationalist money system, they 
pegged the Red dollar at 100 to 1 Amer- 
ican dollar. Already they have had to 
lift the ratio to 2,100 to 1... . HUNGARIAN 
Reds, according to the Austrians, have 
planted land mines every few feet to keep 
their subjects from escaping over the 
Austrian border. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


WITH THE PASSAGE of the Housing Act 
of 1949, the federal government em- 
barks on a long-range program which has 
as its goal a decent living environment 
for every American family. The Housing 
and Home Finance Agency (HHFA) as- 
sumes a new stature as it prepares to 
translate the law into action at the local 
level. Hundreds of cities and towns will 
feel the impact as the clearance of slums 
and the construction of housing projects 
get under way. 


Slum clearance 

THE SLUM CLEARANCE program author- 
ized by the new law will be a frontal 
attack on a major social problem. Poorly 
constructed, overcrowded, with inade- 
quate sanitation, with little provision for 
wholesome family living, the slums have 
become the breeding-ground for disease 
and crime. 

The initiative under the new program 
must come from the communities them- 
selves. On the basis of a state enabling 
law, a local redevelopment agency is ap- 
pointed with power to engage in the 
clearance of slums. This agency makes a 
comprehensive plan for the redevelop- 
ment of the city, designating the “blighted 
areas” to be cleared. The HHFA lends 
the money to buy the land, demolish the 
substandard housing and prepare the land 
for sale to private builders. It then gives 
outright grants to cover two-thirds of the 
net cost. : 

The law specifies that the local agency 
must find other housing for the families 
displaced by a slum clearance project. 
This re-housing must be safe and san- 
itary, within the financial means of the 
families involved, and in an area as ac- 
cessible to public facilities as that from 
which they were moved. This may be 
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SLUM CLEARANCE AND PUBLIC HOUSING 


done through new public housing projects 
for those of low incomes, or through the 
use of existing homes. 


Public housing 

WITH A BACKGROUND of experience 
during the war years, the public housing 
program will get under way quickly. The 
new law authorizes the construction of 
810,000 dwelling units in six years. 

As in the case of slum clearance, the 
primary responsibility lies with the com- 
munity. Through a public housing au- 
thority, it defines the needs, applies to 
HHFA for a loan, lets the construction 
contracts to private builders, and oper- 
ates the low-rent housing project when 
it is completed. 

Occupancy will be limited to families 
of low income, the maximum to be set 
by the local agency after considering the 
prevailing wage and rent scales. First 
preference will be given to families dis- 
placed by slum clearance, with disabled 
veterans, families of deceased veterans, 
and veterans with their families’ having 
priority in that order. 

Relocation of thousands of families 
will be of vital interest to the church. 
Local congregations will be alert to pop- 
ulation trends, so as to provide a spir- 
itual ministry. Mission boards will wrestle 
with the problem of serving large new 
communities. 

Church people can perform a valuable 
function in breaking down the walls of 
pride and prejudice that separate “project 
people” from townspeople, and helping 
to integrate people of the low-income 
group into the life of the community. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


The Rev. Mr. Van Deusen is Washington rep- 
resentative of the National Lutheran Council's 
department of public relations. 
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Thousand Leaguers Go to Roanoke 


- By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


This is a busy, noisy, thoughtful, entertaining inspirational week for 1,000 represen- 


tatives of the Luther League of America holding their convention in Roanoke, Va. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN cousins may 
differ on whether they refer to Washing- 
ton, D. C., or Ottawa, Ontario, as “our 
national capital.” But for this week, at 
least, both agree on the capital site of the 
Luther League of America. It’s Roanoke, 
Virginia! 

As you read this, a thousand youth 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica focus their attention in the crystal 
ballroom of Hotel Roanoke, where the 
sessions of the 54th anniversary conven- 
tion are being conducted. 

Leaguers have come to Roanoke from 
all points of the compass by all methods 
of transportation. Nine Californians ar- 
rived after the first half of a 7,000-mile 
sightseeing trip that brought them from 
the West Coast via Carlsbad Caverns, 
Texas, New Orleans, the Everglades, and 
the Great Smokies. At the end of this 
week, they'll return via Washington, 
D. C., New York, Niagara Falls, Chicago, 
and the national parks of the Rockies. 

One hundred Canadians arrived in 
buses and cars which left Kitchener, On- 
| tario, in time for some sightseeing en 
route. By the time the group arrives at 
the border again, they will have seen the 
Shenandoah valley, Virginia caverns, 
’ Washington, Baltimore and the Susque- 
hanna trail. 


TEXAS YOUNG PEOPLE arrived in two 
buses. Trains arriving via the valley of 
Virginia from Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and New York had been re- 
christened The Roanoke Special. Lea- 
| guers had “taken over” the coaches. 
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Largest number from one community 
was the 35 from Mansfield, Ohio. Per- 
haps the most unique was the group of 
“Forty-Niners” from Pilger, Nebr., who 
camped their way East. These 18 Lea- 
guers with Pastor Ralph Ritzen, of St. 
Peter’s Church, Pilger, by-passed Roa- 
noke to camp in Jefferson national forest 
in Northern Virginia. Leaving their tents 
pitched on the government reserve, they 
had a look at the Capitol of the United 
States, then motorcaded to Roanoke in 
time to register for the first sessions. This 
week they will sleep in their tents on the 
campus of the Children’s Home of the 
South in near-by Salem, commute each 
day the 10 miles to the convention. 


AS THE DELEGATES and visitors filed 
past the registration desks, it would have 
been hard selecting an “average” leaguer. 
Age ranged from eight years (a Canadian 
Intermediate) to 40 “and above.” No age 
group predominated. 

Nor was any synod or region more 
heavily represented than any other. Nat- 
urally most of the synods carried some 
special brand of identification. Canadian 
beanies of white felt, trimmed in blue let- 
ters and a perky red feather indicated 
young people north of the border. Lapel 
pennants topped with vari-colored yarn 
were identified by their wearers as MOP, 
for “Ministerium Of Pennsylvania,” Vir- 
ginia hosts were easily recognized with 
special ribbons. 

Sessions were slated to start Monday 
evening in the ballroom of Hotel Roa- 
noke. Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, Baltimore 
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pastor and director of the ULCA’s Faith 
and Life Committee, was to speak. 
Business sessions on the program every 
morning were attracting a lot of interest 
of delegates and visitors. Most important 
item for convention action is the pro- 
posed new constitution. The Pittsburgh 
convention (1946) had voted to authorize 
the executive committee to revise the 
League constitution, but when work was 
begun it was discovered that revamping 
would be so extensive that a new con- 
stitution would result. At the March 
meeting of the LLA high command, the 
committee was instructed to go ahead with 
preparing new rules and regulations. 


INSPIRATIONALLY, the convention will 
lack little. Under the theme of “We Fol- 
low Christ,” delegates and visitors will 
have daily devotions led by Pastor Wal- 
lace E. Fisher, of Christ Church, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. They will attend daily confer- 
ence and Bible study groups conducted 
by leaders in church life. 

For two hours each afternoon, dele- 
gates will have a choice of such confer- 
ence groups as “A Look at the Mission- 
ary” ... “A Look at the Ministry”... 
“Workers Needed Full-time” . . . “Mu- 
sic in Our League” . . . “Evangelism 
in the Luther League” . . . “Understand- 
ing Self’ . . . “Visual Aids in Youth 
Work”... “Making My Life Work Chris- 
tian” . . . “Social Drinking” . . . “Stew- 
ardship of Possessions” . . . “For All of 
Life” . . . “What Lutherans Believe”. . . 
and “Christian Recreation.” 

During one afternoon, Leaguers will 
attend specialized conference groups such 
as synodical presidents, publicity, handi- 
crafts, visual aids, “the swap shop,” treas- 
ures, senior advisers, intermediate secre- 
taries, life service and young adults. 

At evening sessions leaders of the 
United Lutheran Church will present in- 
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spirational messages: Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of the ULCA; Dr. Oscar 
W. Carlson, Dr. Carl A. Honeycutt,. and 
Dr. Fred C. Wiegman. 

Tuesday is Intermediate Day, with a 
special convention on the campus of 
Roanoke College. Special buses will 
transport the 100 Intermediates to Salem. 

Social highlights will be the trip to 
Natural Bridge—S0O miles from Roanoke 
—and the crystal ballroom banquet.- 
Other entertainment features will include 
a Monday evening Southern reception at 
the Roanoke auditorium, a Tuesday night 
mountain-top party and folk dance. 

A number of welcome innovations 
make their appearance at the Roanoke 
convention. Each delegate receives copies 
of morning and evening newspapers for 
convention coverage, thereby cutting 
down note-copying. In addition, daily 
newspapers from every state capital are 
on hand to give delegates a tie with home. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in the history of 
LLA conventions, delegates and visitors 
weren't worrying about budgeting their 
funds over a week filled with expensive 
activities. An all-expense plan, put in ef 
fect through co-operation of the hosts and 
the leadership of the Luther League of 
America, enabled Leaguers to have all 
their expenses, other than lodging, taken 
care of ahead of time. 

Virginia Leaguers had ordered cool 
and clear weather. Whether they got it 
was in the hands of cumulus clouds and 
changing air currents. Regardless, dele- 
gates would be happy, for air-condition- 
ing at convention headquarters guaran- 
teed comfort even in the hottest debate. 

By Friday night, delegates would be 
ready to go home. A program carefully 
balanced with inspiration, education, and 
entertainment would keep them busy 
from arrival until departure. 
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Report on Czechoslovakia 


By J. IGOR BELLA 


In a country governed by Communists help provided by Lutheran World Action 


is still being applied vigorously in strengthening the church and giving it courage 


EARLY IN 1949 a ruling was made in 
Czechoslovakia that pastors and their 
families would not receive clothing and 
shoe rations. Supplies had to be con- 


served for “productive workers.” 

There was only one way for pastors to 
secure clothes—to buy in the grey market. 
But prices are higher than pastors can 
afford: a man’s suit costs between $400 
and $450, a woman’s dress $200, a pair 
of shoes between $50 and $80. We can 


; J. IGOR BELLA 

Dr. Bella is a native of Czechoslovakia. For 25 
years he was pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and is a former president 
of the ULC Slovak Zion Synod. He was in 
Slovakia from 1947 until June 1949 as repre- 


sentative of the Lutheran World Federation. 


He plans to return next month for a second term. 
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easily guess what worry this situation 
caused in the homes of pastors, especially 
where there are children. 


WE FOUND A SOLUTION for this prob- 
lem. Through the Czechoslovak office of 
the Lutheran World Federation we de- 
posited $12,000 with DAREx, the govern- 
ment export agency. With the credit we 
established in this way, pastors could be 
given certificates entitling them to buy 
clothing at government stores. 

For $500 material was bought for dark 
suits for the graduating class at the the- 
ological seminary in Bratislava. This was 
real help at the exact time it was needed. 

Letters of thanks come daily from the 
pastors for such help given them through 
gifts which Americans have made through 
Lutheran World Action. “We greatly 
value the gifts, but even more the love 
which has given them,” wrote one pastor. 

Help given by American Lutherans to 
the church struggling for survival in 
Czechoslovakia is beyond statistical cal- 
culation. It strengthens the fellowship of 
the churches, makes them conscious that 
they are not alone. 


ANOTHER DEAL WHICH the Slovaks 
especially appreciated involved leather 
to bind church books. Every Slovak Lu- 
theran wishes very much to have his 
Kancional (church book) and prayer 
book bound in leather. Next to the Bible 
he respects and loves these books. In 
1946 the Tranoscius Publishing House of 
the Lutheran Church in Slovakia received 
government permission to import leather 
from India. 
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It was granted on condition that Tran- 
oscius must export enough of the leather- 
bound books to make up in hard cur- 
rency (American dollars, Swiss francs) 
the purchase price of $50,000. That 
could not be done. It was probable the 
government would confiscate the leather. 

The U.S.A. Committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation saved the leather for 
Tranoscius by depositing $50,000. As 
the leather-bound books are bought by 
the Slovak Lutherans with their Czecho- 
slovak korun, the money is deposited with 
the Lutheran Church of Slovakia until 
an amount equal in korun to 50,000 dol- 
lars has been secured. This sum will be 
used by the church for reconstruction 
projects approved by the U.S.A. Com- 
mittee. Government authorities gave def- 
inite permission for this transaction. 


SOME MEDICINES are difficult to ob- 
tain. Others are impossible to obtain in 
Czechoslovakia. There is a constant and 
urgent request for many drugs, but espe- 
cially streptomycin. 

The government has only 5 to 12 per 
cent of the necessary supply. Tuberculosis 
is on the upgrade. The state hospitals 
permit the patients to obtain their own 
streptomycin providing they renounce 
their right to obtain the drug from the 
state. Here we are able to be of real help. 
Forty-five persons were helped so far, 
among whom we distributed 1,210 grams 
of streptomycin. One person needs from 
10 to 100 grams to effect a cure. 

We are not allowed to distribute the 
sterptomycin directly to the patients. We 
deposit all supplies received with the state 
social and health service, which gives it 
to patients designated by the Bishop’s 
office in Bratislava. The patients must 
send a physician’s certificate and a cer- 
tificate from their pastor. Patients pay 
for the drug, payments covering the pur- 
chase price, transportation. and customs 
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duties. This money is used for the re- 
construction work of the U.S.A. Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Federation 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Some patients react to streptomycin 
almost miraculously. The other day I 
met a theological student whom I sup- 
posed to be in the hospital. His whole 
system was affected with tuberculosis— 
liver, kidneys. Now he has recovered 
completely. It is not necessary to point 
out the gratitude of such persons. 

Other medicines in demand are peni- 
cillin, insulin and especially glutamic 
acid which is used for nervous disorders. 
The first two can be obtained in the 
country, but only with great difficulty. 
The last one is unobtainable. 


THERE IS VERY little church reconstruc- 
tion going on now. Buildings damaged in 
the war remain unrepaired. To do any 
building the church must have permission 
of the state. This is given only in rare 
cases. Building programs must be fitted 
into the Czechoslovak five-year economic 
plan. So far no church building has been 
accepted in this program. 

Some churches are being rebuilt on the 
basis of permission obtained before the 
five-year plan came into effect (in Velke 
Levare, Ocova). The U.S. Committee of 
the Lutheran World Federation is giving 
help toward the churches actually in 
process of construction. 

During the past two years I visited 136 
congregations in various parts of the 
country, and talked over the needs. Most 
of them do not need help. If permitted, 


they would be able to take care of their 


building program. 

Liquidation of the work among young 
people has already taken place. The 
CSEM (Church Union of Lutheran 
Youth) was dissolved and cannot func- 
tion independently any more. The local 
chapters continue as mission groups, 
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adults being present at the meetings. In 
quite a few churches the local security 
police stopped even such meetings. 
Through the help of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church, a projector was se- 
cured for the work among youth. Re- 
ligious films were ordered from the United 
States. A thousand dollars was donated 
by the U.S. Committee to the Ecumenical 
Council of Youth in Czechoslovakia for 
distributing religious literature. 


A PROJECT ENTIRELY financed by funds 
from America is the Catechetical School 
in Banska Stiavnica. Its purpose is to 
train religious teachers and organists. It 
began its activity on Oct. 1, 1947, and 
the first graduates came out in June 1949. 

The school offers a two-year course. 
There are 29 students enrolled, 21 in the 
second year, eight in the first year. Of 
these two are women. The dean of the 
school is the Rev. Gustave Stanek, the 
pastor of the church in Banska Stiavnica. 
There are eight other teachers, most of 
them pastors of the neighboring churches. 

The graduates will serve their church 
as teachers of religion in elementary 
schools, deacons and organists. The grad- 
uates all seem to be men anxious to work 
in the church. The men who are certified 
public school teachers will find no trouble 
to secure employment as organists. 

Although the church’s schools have 
been closed, religious instruction is per- 
mitted in the state schools, although the 
state retains the right of censoring the 
textbooks. 


THE STATE PAYS the teachers of re- 
_ ligion in schools if there are more than 
12 children in’ the class and the teachers 
are qualified. From the funds given by 
the U.S. Committee, the church pays for 
the teaching of classes with less than 12 
pupils and teachers without diplomas. 
This help of the American Lutherans, 
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even if not evident on the surface, has a 
very great spiritual value. There are not 
only many classes with less than 12 pupils, 
but there are many teachers who are not 
qualified by the state and thus are not 
paid by it. 

For Sunday schools the U.S.A. Com- 
mittee sent materials, especially pictures. 
Colored pictures are unobtainable and 
new ones are not allowed to be printed. 
More and more such help is needed. 

For the Theological Seminary the 
U.S.A. Committee sent many very needed 
books, among others the English transla- 
tion of lLuther’s works, International 
Critical Commentary, Biblia Hebraica, 
Greek New Testaments. (The Old Testa- 
ment is now being translated from He- 
brew to Slovak by a committee.) The 
libraries on Lutheranism in America were 
also received and are very much appre- 
ciated. To the students of the Theological 
School I gave four lectures on history 
of Lutheranism in America, theological 
education, pastor’s work. 

To the home for theological students 
we also donated 50 beds and mattresses. 

The catechetical school will eventually 
be discontinued. More students are being 
enrolled in the theological seminary 
(there are now 75). More graduates 
are coming out (14 are being ordained 
this year). The church feels that even- 
tually all religious work will be done by 
qualified, ordained pastors. Still the 
catechetical school is helping the church 
in these troubled postwar years. 


APPROXIMATELY 35,000 new Luther- 
ans were settled from Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Romania, Carpathian Russia in 


South Slovakia on the plain north of the 


Danube River. They needed spiritual 
care, new congregations had to be 
founded, churches and parsonages built, 
and eventually a new district organized. 

Every week the Bishop’s office in 
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Bratislava sends men to the field—pas- 
tors, theological professors, theological 
students, who seek out these men and 
women, hire halls for services, hold serv- 
ices, organize congregations, bring re- 
ligious literature. 

The U.S.A. Committee of the Lu- 
theran World Federation gave the neces- 
sary funds to organize work among these 
new settlers. An automobile was bought 
for the use of the administrator, so that 
he can reach the colonies in a short time. 
It is buying hymnals and distributes them 
free of charge. It pays traveling expenses 
of the pastors visiting repatriates. It gives 
, an extra honorarium of 1,500 Czecho- 
slovak korun per month to pastors who 
remain longer on the field. 

This help is now bringing fruit. Eight- 
een new congregations were organized, 
and recognized by the state as stations, 
the pastors of which are entitled to con- 
grua (state support). Five of these 
churches have full-time pastors. Others 
are served by pastors who leave their own 
congregations for a few months to work 


among the repatriates, or supply pastors 
from Sunday to Sunday. A new confer- 
ence was organized from these congrega- 


- tions and some others on the territory, 


the Danubian Conference, which held its 
first meeting early in June 1949. 

There are no church buildings in most 
of the new congregations, and the pas- 
tors have no places of dwelling. The 
church is making a financial drive to build 
14 churches for repatriates. Ten million 
Czechoslovak korun will easily be the final 
outcome of the collection. 

Whether the churches will be permitted 
to be built is another question. In a state- 
controlled economy nothing can be built 
without the consent of the state, since all 
building materials and workers are owned 
by the state. The bishops petitioned the 
government again and again to give per- 
mission to build at least some churches. 

The church is grateful for the help of 
Lutherans in America in the work among 
the repatriates, as the resolutions of the 
district conventions and the Danubian 
conference testify. 


Can Japan Be Democratic? 


By TETSUICHI KURASHIGE 


A good bit depends on whether the Japanese make a genuine wholehearted decision 


to establish democracy. Future history in Asia may be greatly affected by the answer 


SINCE THE SURRENDER, the Japanese 
have been shouting “minshu shugi’ (de- 
mocracy) or “minshuka’ (democratiza- 
tion), which have become household 
words. Yet what percentage of the masses 
understand these loosely used terms? 


The author is a Japanese publicist who was: 


educated in the United States, and who has won 
prizes in journalism in the U.S.A. and in Japan. 
His article is released by Worldover Press. 
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Can Japan become democratic? Before 
that question can be answered, we must 
face some factors which accelerate or 
impede Japanese efforts to achieve de- 
mocracy. We must ask, What ground- 
work has been laid? 

It is an interesting coincidence that the 
United States has been instrumental in the 
opening and closing of Japan, all within a 
century. Of course, the objectives of 
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THE CHILDREN WILL DECIDE THE FUTURE OF JAPAN 


With formal politeness characteristic of the Japanese, these children read a proclama- 
tion stating their thanks for relief supplies sent by American Protestant churches 


Commodore Perry and of General Mac- 
Arthur were entirely different. Perry was 
a salesman, whereas MacArthur could be 


__ regarded as a receiver in bankruptcy! 


UntTit 1867 JAPAN was under feudal- 
ism. In that year Keiki Tokugawa, the 
last of the Tokugawa shogunate, restored 
his hereditary sovereignty to the youthful 
Emperor Meiji. This act was known as 
the “Meiji Ishin” or Meiji Restoration. It 
was the forerunner of a series of internal 
resurgences which developed the Japanese 
imitative faculty and the avid adaptation 
of things foreign. Emperor Meiji took 
the “Goseimon” or the Charter Oath of 
Five Articles. 

Briefly the Goseimon provided for 1) 
the holding of assemblies to be guided 
by public opinion, 2) union of high and 
low for the development of economic 
policies, 3) abolition of class distinctions 
in professions, military or civil, down to 
the lowest stratum, so as to enable the 
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people to reach their aims and not cause 
discontent, 4) eradication of mean usages 
and following “the just ways of Heaven 
and Earth,” and 5) seeking of knowledge 
throughout the world and exhaltation of 
the founding of Japan. 


THE CHARTER OATH contained the 
germinating seeds of democracy which, 
however, remained dormant. Even 
though the Emperor was prepared to 
carry it’out, the masses, who had only 
been emancipated from the bonds of 
feudalism, were not ready for democ- 
racy, whether domestically sponsored or 
imported. The ruling class of the feudal 
regime merely doffed their feudalistic 
regalia and assumed administrative posts 
in the new government. Some became 
advisers to the Throne and helped for- 
mulate state policy. Most of them were 
either unprepared or refused to adopt the 
new order contemplated by the Goseimon. 

Certain radical elements, however, 
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quickly sensed the significance of the 
Charter Oath. The very idea of govern- 
ment by public opinion or parliamentary 
system fascinated them. But an imme- 
diate and literal application of these dec- 
larations would not have been possible 
under the circumstances. On the other 
hand there were the conservative elements 
who harkened to the country’s past and 
advised caution. 

They preferred to adapt western ideas, 
which began to trickle into their country 
from about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, rather than wholesale adoption 
of the democratic pattern of life. 


DURING THE FEUDAL ERA people were 
classified into samurai (military), farm- 
ers, artisans and traders—in that order. 
Emperor Meiji sought to abolish this caste 
system. Such democracy, inspired from 
within, was slow to take root. The masses 
did not appreciate the fact that “democ- 
racy is a condition in which people be- 
lieve other people are as good as they 
are.” 

As for “seeking knowledge throughout 
the world,” the new government inves- 
tigated foreign educational systems. The 
French system was preferred because it 
provided for the supervision of education 
by the central authorities. American and 
British systems were admitted to be more 
practical than the French but seemed too 
democratic. In practice, it turned out 
that such a centralized educational system 
developed regimentation, one-way think- 
ing, imitativeness. It stifled originality. 

After the war the occupation author- 
ities saw fit to break up this educational 
system because of its undemocratic tend- 
ency. In the revamped set-up the Amer- 
ican system was adopted. For instance, 
it was felt that coeducation will foster 
equality of sexes as one of the democratic 
ideals. Under the former system, boys 
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and girls were permitted to sit side by side 
in classrooms only during their years in 
primary school. 

Under the old system, too, the imperial 
universities were given a higher rating 
than private institutions. Graduation from 
an imperial university opened doors to 
government service as well as to civilian 
employment. After having secured a job, 
advancement of imperial university grad- 
uates was faster than of those who came 
out of private universities. The people 
were fully aware of this discrimination, 
but could do nothing to remedy it. 


CaN DEMOCRACY be developed by mere 
mechanical change in the educational es- 
tablishment? Democracy is a matter of 
psychology—a mental attitude which 
comes from the people’s determination, 
not from laws. The idea is gaining ground 
that without an informed and alert public 
opinion, there can be no democracy. 

Grown-up people in postwar Japan may 
achieve some semblance of democracy in 
a crude form. Such a trend is manifesting 
itself in various ways. But the achieve- 
ment of a true democracy can come only 
through a tedious process of trial and 
error, learning by efforts and profiting 
from mistakes. 

Democracy calls for education in a 
spirit of equality among school children 
and young people, whose minds are more 
receptive than those of adults. Just as the 
militarists concentrated their war propa- 
ganda on school children, likewise at- 
tempts at democratization must be di- 
rected at youth. 


IN THIS WAY we can expect the seeds of 
democracy and leadership to spring into 
life among the rising generation now in 
the primary schools. With the abolition 
of the feudalistic family system, which 
ignored individual personality, it is hoped 
that the school may become its substitute 
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as the stabilizing and unifying factor in 
the nation. The old family system was 
incompatible with a democratic life. 

The family system was an institution 
made up of the koshu (head of the 
house) and kazoku (members of the fam- 
ily), in which the first has all the author- 
ity, and the second must obey. The koshu 
was bound to support the kazoku and gen- 
erally occupied the position of parental 
authority. 

He could determine the residence of the 
kazoku, give or withhold consent to mar- 
riage, eliminate a kazoku’s name from the 
family register, or refuse to reinstate a 
female kazoku after she had been di- 
vorced. Not only was the individual ig- 
nored as a person, but discrimination 
prevailed in the inheritance of property 
and succession to higher places. 


BUDDHISM Is the preponderant re- 
ligion in Japan, although in time Chris- 
tianity may become important in Japanese 
life. Infiltration of Christianity into Japan 
had operated in a cycle. In 1612 Iyeyasu 
_ Tokugawa, the founder of the Tokugawa 
shogunate, prohibited Christianity and 
brought on a series of persecutions. This 
ban continued in varying degrees until 
the Meiji Restoration in 1868. After that, 
Christianity was given partial recognition 
as a matter of international expediency 
and pressure from abroad. 

Upon the outbreak of the war, the 
militarists again curtailed the freedom of 
religious activities. Under the Religious 
Organization Law of 1939, Christian 
churches, Shinto and Buddhist sects were 
required to join a federation ostensibly to 
aid in the prosecution of the war. After 
the surrender, the occupation authorities 
caused this law to be repealed. Today all 
religions stand on an equal footing before 
the law. 


PERHAPS THE greatest contribution of 
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Christian missionaries lay in the field of 
education. The people’s desire to learn 
the English language was tremendous in 
the early days of the Meiji era. Thus in 
the early days, the teaching of the lan- 
guage served as a means of spreading the 
gospel. Meanwhile the “mission schools” 
were established throughout Japan. To- 
day a plan is on foot to found a Christian 
university in Tokyo. Christian mission- 
aries have also done the spade work in 
voluntary social welfare enterprises. And 
in postwar Japan the English language 
has become semi-official. 

Of course the educational and social 
work are only subsidiary activities as com- 
pared to the basic program of evangeliza- 
tion. In the eyes of the postwar Japanese 
people, Christianity has come to mean 
the same thing as democracy. Perhaps 
they are inspired by the practical applica- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus, “Love thine 
enemy,” as practiced by some of the oc- 
cupation personnel. The Japanese must 
have learned that while their native re- 
ligions are passive in their doctrines, 
Christianity teaches them to be active in 
its practice. 


THERE ARE disturbing factors which im- 
pede democracy. Some of these are the 
Communist-inspired wildcat strikes, im- 
pending large-scale unemployment as a 
result of the governmental administrative 
reorganization, the postwar economic and 
social instability. 

There is also one big perennial obstacle 
that has plagued the country since the 
Meiji era. It finds expression in the “gov- 
ernment of the politicians, by the bureau- 
crats, for the political parties.” With the 
passing of time this will be removed, as 
the populace becomes more vocal and 
makes itself felt in governmental affairs. 
It will take time, patience, and construc- 
tive effort to democratize Japan. But there 
are definite signs of progress. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR A MISSIONARY 


A Japanese woman, now a Christian citizen, made a speech 


By RUTH S. SCHNEIDER 


THE SLENDER, DARK-HAIRED little wom- 
an from China stood before a convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society and 
smiled a little shyly. “On your program, 
it says ‘ADDRESS—BY A MISSIONARY,’ ” 
she began. “But there were no mission- 
aries available. So they asked me to sub- 
stitute for a missionary. I cannot do that. 
I am only a housewife, like most of you.” 

Back in September 1921, Mary Shino- 
wara (now Mrs. K. K. Chai) came from 
Fukuoka, Japan, to live in Seattle, Wash. 
There she attended grammar school and 
two years Franklin High School. Through 
the influence of Miss Martha Akard, a 
United Lutheran missionary in Japan who 
had been a friend of Mary’s Japanese Lu- 
theran family for as long as she can re- 
member, Mary then went to Wittenberg 
Academy in Springfield, Ohio. She was 
graduated from the academy in 1926, 
and completed her college work there in 
three years with the degree of B.A. in 
1929. Later her brother, George Shino- 
wara, went to Wittenberg also. He is now 
associate professor of pathology at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


WHILE ATTENDING Wittenberg College, 
Mary became acquainted with K. K. Chai, 
a Chinese student at Antioch College in 
Ohio. After graduation, he went to the 
University of Pennsylvania for graduate 
’ work, and Mary took her M.A. at Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 

In 1930 they were married in St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, White Plains, 
N. Y. The Chais returned to China in 
July 1931, and made their home in Shang- 
hai, where Mr. Chai was some years chief 
accountant, Central Government Mint. 
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“And now, after 17 years, I have re- 
turned to put my children in school here 
in America,” Mary continued her story. 
“It is different here now. I see many con- 
ditions that I did not see 17 years ago. 
But your country is still so much better 
in many ways than China, that I want my 
children to know about it, and to have 
American education, which is Christian 
and democratic.” 


SMILINGLY, Mary Cuat held up some 
pictures and explained, “You see, I am 
American enough to do as you mothers 
do—show off the pictures of your chil- 
dren. Here are mine—Chiuling, 17, and 
Martha May, almost 16. Martha May 
was named for Miss Martha Akard, 
whom you women sent to Japan as a 
kindergarten teacher, and for Mrs. May 
Davis, now of Noblesville, Ind., who was 
like a mother to me during my Witten- 
berg days.” 

The question uppermost in the mind 
of everyone was about the children, where 
were they in school, and how did they 
like it? 

As if she sensed this, Mary went on, 
“When I found Wittenberg does not now 
have an academy, I wondered what to do 
with the children. Then through the as- 
sistance of Dr. Daniel Nelson, they were 
given scholarships in Waldorf Junior Col- 
lege, Forest City, lowa. So I put them in 
school there—I wanted them to be to- 
gether, at least for a while. Perhaps they 
can go to Wittenberg later.” : 

At this moment, Mary smiled to her- 
self and put her hand to her very becom- 
ing up-sweep hairdo. “You know, at 
home I wear my hair loose as many of 
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Mary SHINOWARA CHAI 
Brought her children to America 


you do,” she confided, “but when I went 
to Waldorf Junior College to enter my 
children, they asked if I also wished to 
enroll. So now I wear my hair up, so 
I look my age.” 


THERE WAS APPRECIATIVE laughter, and 
then the group became serious again. Mrs. 
Chai continued, “I was really afraid to 
leave the children there. My daughter is 
shy, and they are so young and in a land 
foreign to them. I worried about them. 
And when it came their school home- 
coming weekend, my brother insisted that 
I visit them. So I did, and I am so glad. 
When I went to their football game with 
them, and they had already learned the 
school songs and yells as well as the rest 


of the students, I knew they were happy.” 


Mrs. Chai went on to say that she dis- 
liked having left her husband back in 
Shanghai, now vice president of Tien 
Yuen Industrial Corporation. But he, as 
well as she, wanted some American edu- 
cation for their children. She said there 
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is such a lack of everything in China— 
for instance fuel. The children who go 
to school at all—and they are very few— 
must wear long quilted robes to keep out 
the cold. On their hands they wear heavy 
mittens with the ends cut out to allow 
their chilled fingers to write. She con- 
siders herself very fortunate to be able to 
bring her children here. She had planned 
to leave them here and return to China 
early in 1949. Since Communists have 
captured Shanghai, she wasn’t sure of her 


next move. She might go to Tokyo where 
her husband would meet her. 


SOMEONE ASKED about her nationality 
—did she consider herself Japanese or 
Chinese? “Legally, I have been Chinese 
ever since I married,” she replied. “My 
children are Chinese. China is my home. 
However, my mother still lives in Tokyo.” 

“J am an active worker in my church, 
like you women here,” she said. “Also, 
I am a housewife and mother, so of course 
I am interested in the young people. We 
need teachers in our Sunday schools. You 
say you need them too, but we need them 
so much more. You see, most Chinese 
Christians have been recently converted, 
they have no background and no training 
—and there are so few who can help them 
train as teachers.” 

It was amazing and a bit disconcerting 
to the women assembled to hear that in 
China the few American magazines which 
may be read don’t impress people too well 
with their picture of American life. Then 
Mary charmed us by saying, “Of course 
I had been to America—I knew that most 
Americans were not like those pictured in 
the magazines my people read. I am very 
glad I can tell them about you women— 
Christians active in your churches, house- 
wives interested in your children—just 
like my friends in China. It will mean 
much to all of us to know that there are 
so many of you!” 
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Paper Boy Goes Around the World 


By ROLF E. AASENG 


A youngster who is faithful to his responsibility can go far 


WHEN DOoNALD OLson of Dawson, 
Minn., began delivering papers about five 
years ago, he certainly had no thought of 
winning a trip around the world. Yet 
just like Benjamin Franklin so many 
years before, Donaid made that Bible 
passage from Proverbs come true in his 
own life: “Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business? He shall stand before kings.” 

Donald didn’t stand before kings, but 
it was pretty close. The 15-year-old boy 
was selected from 8,500 carrier salesmen 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune to 
be the first carrier boy in history to de- 
liver papers around the world. He de- 
livered 90 copies of the Minneapolis Sun- 
day paper to officials in 13 countries, 
including presidents, ambassadors, and 
mayors. 


AT FIRST he wasn’t very eager to meet 
these people. Of his meeting with the 
Lord Mayor of London Don says, “I had 
the feeling. that I wasn’t going to like 
meeting all these big shots, but after I 
had met and talked with the Lord Mayor 
that feeling completely vanished. He was 
very friendly and very easy to talk with.” 
Many of the foreign officials were amazed 
at the size of the newspaper they received. 
The Lord Mayor called it “a waste of 
paper and a waste of time reading it all.” 

Geography classes in the Dawson 
schools followed his progress each day as 
he visited New York, Washington, Lon- 
don, Brussels, Belgium; Damascus, Syria; 
Karachi, Pakistan; New Delhi and Cal- 
cutta, India; Bangkok, Siam; Hong Kong; 
Manila, Philippines; Wake and Midway 
Islands, Honolulu, and San Francisco. 
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London was his most interesting stop 
because of its old and beautiful buildings. 
The Belgians seemed the friendliest peo- 
ple and the best meal was served to him 
in Siam. A gold-encrusted temple in Siam 
was the most impressive sight, but oddly 
enough Chicago to Minneapolis seemed 
the most scenic part of the trip to him. 
Perhaps that was partly because he was 
nearing home. 

The flight was sponsored by the Minne- 
apolis newspaper in connection with ded- 
ication ceremonies for its new building. 
Applications from all its carriers for the 
trip were judged on the basis of citizen- 
ship, school record, and carrier record. 
Diligence, or doing his job the best way 
he knew, was very important in putting 
Don on top. : 

His customers speak highly of him. 
“Couldn’t ask for better service,” one 
says. “Always polite,” “a perfect job,” 
“never delinquent in five years,” are com- 
ments from others. The editor of the 
Dawson Sentinel says, “It is encouraging 
to see that recognition is given to one 
who not only possesses the qualities of 
character, initiative, and hard work, but 
also has the strength of character to be 
modest about his achievements. 

“Donnie has apparently early learned 
the lesson so characteristic of pioneer 
Americans that it was better to prepare 
one’s self early in life for the long pull to 
success rather than waste time and effort 
in useless dreaming and wishing for quick 
success and quick wealth.” 

“Get well” cards which he sends to 
customers who become ill have won Don 
many friends, as have the gifts he gives 
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from his earnings in memory of acquaint- 
ances who pass away. 


DELIVERING PAPERS isn’t the only 
thing Don does well. But if any of his 
many other activities interferes with his 
job, he always gets a substitute to take 
his route. Though only a sophomore, he 
was a regular guard on the Dawson high 
school basketball team which this year 
played in the state tournament. In foot- 
ball he is a backfield man, and he holds 
down the hot corner in baseball. He ad- 
mits, “I’m keen on sports,” and was sorry 
he couldn’t see any cricket games in 
England. 

A first-class scout, he has been troop 
scribe and bugler and last summer was 
awarded the Order of the Arrow. Now 
he is assistant patrol leader. Music claims 
a good share of his interest too. First 
chair cornetist in the high school band, he 
was chosen to play in a regional clinic 
band and is a member of a brass en- 
semble. In addition, he sings in the chorus. 

Don was president of his class this year 
for the second time as well as treasurer 
of the student council and shop foreman. 
Yet with all his activities, he is near the 
top of his class scholastically. Just before 


he took off on the flight, it was announced 
that he had been awarded a college schol- 
arship. 


THAT SHOULD account for all the time 
a fellow has, one might think. But Don 
doesn’t let these other activities keep the 
church out of his busy life. He is a mem- 
ber of Riverside Lutheran Church of 
Dawson. His pastor, the Rev. P. O. Wee, 
says, “He never permits his paper route 
to interfere with Sunday school and morn- 
ing services.” 

He sings regularly in the church choir, 
and before confirmation sang four years 
in the junior choir. As vice president of 
the Luther League and a member of its 
board of directors, he has always been, 
as Pastor Wee says, “‘a loyal member and 
a willing worker.” 

Donald has used his earnings to buy 
his own clothes, pay for his photography 
and other hobbies, and finance trips for 
himself, including one to the west coast. 
But the church gets a share, too. He is 
also saving for college. 

Not many people win a free trip around 
the world. But Don Olson has shown 
that doing a job diligently brings its re- 
ward, even to standing before kings. 


Girl with a Voice Gets Her Chance 


By EDGAR DOERING 


Skies have brightened suddenly for a Negro girl who may become a great singer 


EVER SINCE Marian Anderson was “dis- 
covered” in the choir in a Philadelphia 
church, some people have been keeping 
their ears open for other talented girls 
who may become great artists if they have 
opportunity to study. 
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Last month it seemed that another 
Philadelphia girl might go on the way to 
fame. Olivia Yancy had a letter from 
the Berkshire Hills Girls’ School. It said 
she could begin studying there this fall. 

Olivia had thought that if she worked 
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and saved her money a few years she 
might be able to go away to school. By 
that time her two sisters would be grad- 
uated from Temple University. Maybe 
they could help her. Meanwhile she 
would contirue her voice lessons. 

But now it was all changed. An $1,800 
scholarship was made available to her. 
“IT had listened to ‘Stop the Music’ but 
never thought it would touch my life,” she 
said. But it did. 

Last spring, Mrs. Julia Hubert iden- 
tified the “mystery melody” on “Stop the 
Music.” Included in the prize jackpot 
was a two-year scholarship to the Berk- 
shire Hills Girls’ School at Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. Having no one to use it, she 
asked Miss Helen Bailey, principal of the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, to 
recommend someone. Miss Bailey chose 
Olivia. 

A LYRIC SOPRANO, Miss Yancy is con- 
sidered one of Philadelphia’s finest young 
singers. Some observers think that her 
voice equals Marian Anderson’s at 18. 
She was one of three girls chosen from 
Philadelphia’s “Miss Charm” contest to 
audition with ABC and NBC in New 
York. 

In the “Miss Charm” contest, Olivia 
caught the eye of Mr. Warner Mcfarlane 
of Dumont Television and Warner Broth- 
ers Pictures. With his help, arrangements 
are being made for her to appear on 
Arthur Godfrey’s “Talent Scouts” and 
Ted Mack’s “Original Amateur Hour” 
early in the fall. 

Always popular with her fellow stu- 
dents, she was class president in the tenth 
grade. Olivia was only an average stu- 
dent in academic subjects, but excelled in 
music. At commencement exercises in 
June, she sang ‘“Musetta’s Walze” from 
Puccini’s “La Boheme.” One of her ma- 
jor operetta roles was the witch in 
“Hansel and Gretel.” 
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OLIVIA YANCY 
Surprise scholarship 


Miss Yancy is an attractive girl with 
the coal black hair typical of her people, 
but lighter skin than many Negroes. Her 
voice is soft and cultured. She has beau- 
tiful eyes full of determination to make 
good. This determination dominates her 
whole personality. “I have always wanted 
to go on the concert stage. I am grateful 
to Mrs. Hubert and Miss Bailey for giving 
me a chance to realize that ambition,” 
she said. 

Olivia’s family is rather large, two 
boys, three girls, mother and father. She 
is the only musical one. The rest share 
her ambition for a career in music. Her 
two sisters want to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. Part of the family home in 
Philadelphia is turned over to father for 
his funeral parlor. Mrs. Yancy is a good 
housekeeper. The house is very clean and 
neatly kept. 
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“I ALWAYS LIKE to help young people 
get ahead,” Mrs. Hubert said, “especially 
when it is the daughter of an old friend.” 
Olivia’s mother and Mrs. Hubert were 
members of the same club 25 years ago 
in West Philadelphia. After many years, 
they renewed their friendship. 

“TI have never heard Olivia sing, but I 
would love to,” Mrs. Hubert told me. 
Miss Bailey has assured her that Olivia 
sings beautifully and deserves a chance 
to make good. 

Mrs. Hubert is modest about the good 
she has done for others with the prizes 
she could not use. A grand piano went 
to one of the local Negro hospitals. St. 
Matthew’s Methodist Church, which Mrs. 
Hubert attends regularly; will receive two 
dozen roses every Sunday for a year. 
Local schools received a big record 
library. 

She has been a good neighbor. Mrs. 
Hubert’s home has always been one of 
the most attractive in the neighborhood. 
With new paint, new furniture, new floor 
coverings, and a new kitchen, hers is the 
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showplace of the block. A new television 
set provides hours of relaxation, when 
she is not busy at her church. She is a 
devout woman who takes an active part 
in church work. 


OLIVIA HAS been singing since she was 
12 years old. In church and school she 
sang whenever she could. She has been a 
member of the choir of the Baptist church 
she attends for several years. Four years 
of formal training with Mrs. Kate War- 
ring Taylor have developed her voice to 
a point where she feels completely at 
home before an audience. 

Now she is looking forward to college. 
Since she is not the first Negro to enter 
Berkshire Hills, she thinks she will be 
able to enter fully into the college life. 
In addition to music she will study edu- 
cation. Then she can teach if the music 
career doesn’t work out. 

The future looks bright for Olivia be- 
cause of the kindness of a Christian 
woman who shared what she had with 
deserving neighbors. 


As DARKNESS APPROACHES 

My small son took great pride in walking beside me without taking 
hold of my hand. He liked to prove he could walk over every country 
road or hillside without my assistance. 

One day I took him for the first time to a field which was reached by 
walking through a forest. We picked blackberries that grew in this field, 
and by the time we started home it had become dusk. When we got a 
short distance into the forest, darkness surrounded us on all sides and he 


placed his hand in mine. 


“It looks dangerous in here,” he said, “but I feel safe when I hold 


your hand.” 


How like little children we are! We walk along forgetful of Him— 
and proud of ourselves—until a dark moment in life. And then we sud- 
denly reach for His hand. But unlike the little child, we are too unac- 
customed to walking by His side to find His hand when we need it. 
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KATHERINE BENION 
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NEVERTHELESS 


There's courage and faith in this colorless adverb 


WE ARE ACCUSTOMED to God’s use of 
tall, strong nouns. He speaks of faith, 
truth, hope, anger, goodness. God’s voice 
sounds familiar using racey, kinetic verbs, 
usually in the imperative mood. Trust! 
Obey! Give! Forgive! Believe! Repent! 

But there is a humbler word which 
opens the way into the center of God’s 
heart. In reading the Bible we are likely 
to stress this shy word’s four syllables 
less than they deserve. Perhaps that’s 
because they form a mere connecting 
word—a kind of bridge for two ideas. It is 
the word NEVERTHELESS to which I refer. 

That conjunctive adverb has connected 
so much human tragedy and triumph! 
When dismaying defeats have mounted 
sky-high, brave hearts have said: “Never- 
theless!” and have battled on to victory. 


REMEMBER FRANCE’S Marshall Foch 
at the Second Battle of the Marne? What 
dauntless courage there was in his order 
of the day. It ran something like this: 
“The left is crumbled, the center sags, the 
right is in full retreat, n-e-v-e-r-t-h-e- 
l-e-s-s, we attack!” 

I stand in reverent awe of the redoubt- 
able human heart. Its rebound and re- 
silience are a never-ending marvel to me. 
From boyhood I have had as one of my 
most lustrous heroes the American army 
engineer, Col. George Goethals. The 
Panama Canal is his mighty memorial. 

The Spaniards and the French had 
found the ever-recurring landslides at 
Culebra Cut more than their patience and 
persistence could bear. But in spite of the 
defeats which his predecessors had suf- 
fered, in spite of the cruel clutch of yellow 
fever, Colonel Goethals said “NEVERTHE- 
LEss” and went through to triumph. “A 
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man went down to Panama and a moun- 
tain stood aside.” 

Or who will ever forget Winston 
Churchill’s agonizing announcement by 
world radio after the fall of France? How 
heavily he let every syllable fall: “Poland 
lies prostrate, Holland and Belgium are 
overrun, France lies bleeding, and now 
we stand alone.” Then came an almost 
unforgivably long silence, followed by 
the triumphant cry, “NEVERTHELESS, I 
find it rather exhilarating!” 


YES, THAT SELF-EFFACING adverb has 
been the delicate bridge across which the 
stoutest human hearts have marched from 
colossal failure to overmastering success. 

But what a hope and strength-bestow- 
ing word NEVERTHELESS is when it is 
spoken by the lips of God! And how 
often His redemptive purpose has re- 
quired its use! Given man’s freedom to 
sin, and God’s patient love, and the spirit 
of NEVERTHELESS must run through the 
history of the divine-human encounter. 

There was a flaming age of oppression, 
human butchery, national pride and re- 
ligious hypocrisy. NEVERTHELESS God 
broke into it with a star, a stable, and a 
new-born King! 

God’s whole plan of salvation was at 
crisis in those fateful moments of Jesus’ 
prayer in Gethsemane’s garden. The 
destiny of all mankind hung in the bal- 
ance. The powers of heaven and hell 
were engaged in mortal combat. Hear 
Christ pray, “My father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me: NEVERTHELESS, 
not as I will but as Thou wilt.” Using 
that one word He made the cosmic choice 
to become humanity’s Saviour. 

—F. EPPLING REINARTZ 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


THE DEAD 


There is a subject on which my sister and 
I do not agree. Please give us your idea of 
it. After a person passes away does he know 
what is going on here, how we feel, or what 
we do? 


Neither in Scripture nor in reason nor 
in science is there any basis for believing 
that persons who have died know what 
we are doing or how we feel. The idea 
that they know what is going on here is 
purely conjecture. 


FEAR 

I am 40 and I live with my mother. I 
have worked in a factory for years and I 
have a lot of friends there. People give me 
credit for having a pleasant and lively dis- 
position, and some have kindly referred to 
me as the life of the shop. Through the years 
I have been able to help a good many of 
my friends solve various problems. While 
I have no particular beauty, they seem to 
like me. But I have never had a real boy 
friend. 

Everything went well until a few months 
ago when I had an accident in the factory, 
cutting a finger severely. I couldn’t work 
for five weeks, but then the doctor said I 
could return to my job. I have tried to do 
so, but I find that I am afraid of the machine 
and of the factory itself. I am dreadfully 
afraid I'll have another accident. I am afraid 
I can’t continue working, and I have very 
little money laid aside. 


It is natural that after an accident you 
would have some fear of the sort you 
mention. But such a strong fear is not 
well based—there’s no good reason for 
it. You worked through a term of years 
without a mishap, and it is very likely 
that you will repeat that good record. In 
fact, another accident is less likely than 
was the first one, since you are now more 
experienced. 

Don’t let fear get the better of you. 
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A degree of fear, if reasonable, can be 
of help to us, but we need not let it en- 
large itself beyond reasonable propor- 
tions. 

Acknowledge to yourself that the dan- 
ger is there, but no greater than before, 
probably less. Then go about your work 
in your usual way. Disregard the past as 
far as possible, mingle with your old asso- 
ciates, and let your good humor and help- 
fulness take their old place in your life. 
If you assume an active and confident 
attitude the fear will probably fade out 
quickly. 


IRRESPONSIBLE 

My daughter, 12, is undependable. She 
makes promises easily and just as readily 
breaks them. When she goes on errands to 
the store for me, she gets back an hour 
later, even though I have told her to hurry. 
She co-operates poorly also in helping to 
keep the house in order, and even in keeping 
her own room neat. 


What have you done to educate her in 
responsibility? It isn’t a thing which just 
happens. Though you have given few 
facts, it appears that by negligence you 
have trained her in carelessness and ir- 
responsibility. 

Now, an effective way to change such 
a situation is by degrees. Make a definite 
assignment, a small one, explain reasons 
for it, give directions for its performance 
with a minimum of detail, set a time for 
completion, and follow it up scrupulously. 
The next project may be a little larger, 
and thus progressively you may lead her 
into assuming larger responsibility. Ask 
her also to work with you in doing certain 
things about the house, helping her all 
the while to learn to see things to be done 
and to realize that an orderly home re- 
quires full co-operation from all. Praise 
her for every improvement, and overlook 
her lapses. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Can Christians Do as They Please? 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 14:13-23 


TO ASSUME THE RIGHT of judgment 
over another’s conduct is to usurp God’s 
right. That is both true and important, 
but something more vital is to be added. 

We are not accountable to our fellow 
Christians, but we are responsible for 
them.. We owe one another mutual toler- 
ance and support, “let us therefore no 
longer have the habit of criticizing each 
other” (verse 13). 

Paul’s words are now directed partic- 
ularly to the strong, for upon their 
strength rests the heavier responsibility. 
Don’t judge others; judge yourself. Chris- 
tians have always known that there is a 
stumbling-block (‘scandal’) inherent in 
the Gospel of the Crucified, but they 
have also known that it must not be of 
our making (compare Matt. 16:23 and 
18:6-9). To cause a “brother” to stumble, 
how shameful! 

In principle, Paul asserts positively, the 
strong are right. It was his Christian judg- 
ment (“in the Lord’), now that he had 
been delivered from his Pharisaic scruples, 
that such ceremonialism had ended with 
Christ (Mark 7:14-23 and Acts 10). The 
kind of things that troubled the conscience 
of some believers did not worry him. His 
plea for consideration of the weak does 
not rest on the false ground that “their 
ideas are as true as ours,” but on the fact 
that only the strong can accommodate 
themselves without harm. 


ONE DARE NOT remove the words 
“There is nothing unclean of itself” from 
their setting and use them to justify in- 
decent movies,- books, and the like. 
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“There is nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so.” He does not speak 
of such things. 

Rather he would assert strongly that 
the moral sphere has certain absolute, 
God-given standards that no individual 
can modify. But in such marginal issues 
as meat, days, etc., each must follow his 
enlightened conscience, even while he 
willingly seeks more enlightenment. 

Christians must love one another, 
whether they fully share one another’s 
opinions or not. This claim dare not be 
ignored. To burden the conscience of a 
brother for the sake of exercising one’s 
liberty is not an act of Christian love. 
Surely the use of our liberty is not as 
important as the salvation of one for 
whom Christ died, even as he did for us. 

Can abstinence from meat be compared 
with Christ’s sacrifice? When he gave 
his life, can we hesitate to give up some 
food? It is simply a matter of relative 
values. The perfect love of Christ must 
be the motive and standard of ours. 

Shall Christian liberty give a basis for 
blasphemy? Shall the cause of Christ 
suffer because those within and without 
the Christian fellowship see liberty used 
in a loveless fashion? 


THESE THINGS do not touch the heart 
of the Gospel. Such importance given 
to eating meat! The Jewish thought of 
the Kingdom had been grossly material- 
istic (a powerful and prosperous earthly 
kingdom centering in Jerusalem), but 
Christians knew better than that. God’s 
kingship (a more accurate rendering of 
the New Testament idea), which is a 
present reality as well as a glorious prom- 
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ise, is “righteousness and peace and joy” 
(verse 17): = 

Should thes¢ words be understood in 
Paul’s previous, religious sense, or should 
we take them in a moral sense? Paul 
would probably not recognize the distinc- 
tion, but surely he would insist upon the 
first as the only secure basis for the sec- 
ond. All Christians have been declared 
innocent by God; how shall we condemn 
any? All have been given an inner har- 
mony by God; how dare we disturb it? 
All share in the joy of a fellowship 
created by God; could we think of de- 
stroying it? 

Love seeks for peace (I Cor. 13:4-7) 
and for the upbuilding of Christ’s church. 
This last is one of Paul’s favorite ideas. 
He sought a strong church that, without 
division but with one voice, would glorify 
God. That was Christ’s purpose also—as 
it must be ours. Is it as important that I 
prove my liberty as that I aid his purpose? 

“All things indeed are pure” (verse 20) 
—must again be understood in the re- 
stricted sense of Paul’s argument. As 
Chrysostom said long ago, “Now all these 
things have been spoken by Paul of the 
object at hand, not of everything.” 


THE STRONG MAY injure his weak 
brother by eating, for if the latter follows 
his example, contrary to his own con- 
science, he sins. Love therefore demands 
that the strong limit his exercise of any 
_and all rights that may destroy or even 
weaken his brother. Paul here adds 
“drink wine,” about which evidently there 
was also a difference of opinion in the 
first as in the twentieth century, and then 
emphasizes that these are merely examples 
of a great truth that must be applied to 
many situations. 

In I Cor. 8:13 Paul asserts this con- 
clusion as the basis for his own conduct 
and in the following chapter indicates a 
specific area in which love causes him to 
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decline the exercise of his rights. The 
whole passage throws much light on his 
discussion here. 

We have “faith’—here used for the 
consciousness of Christian liberty—that 
we might use it as in God’s presence. It 
is not to be paraded as a ground for boast- 
ing. Nor may we use it to force others to 
our convictions and practice. We may 
congratulate ourselves upon its possession 
only if our liberty is not so misused as to 
injure others. For if it should destroy 
others, it would also destroy us. 

The weak, in turn, must not suppress 
and deny their own convictions, either to 
win favor or to avoid scorn. Until their 
conscience has been changed by the en- 
lightenment of God’s Word and Spirit that 
conscience must be obeyed. The eating 
of meat by the strong expresses their con- 
scious acceptance of God’s grace, “for he 
giveth God thanks” (verse 6). The same 
act by the weak would be only the ex- 
pression of their bondage and submission 
to men. And that is sin, “for whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.” 


THESE LAST WORDS have been used as 
a proof text for the teaching that “the 
virtues of pagans are only splendid vices.” 
This statement, so “monstrous” to mod- 
erns, is true, but it rests upon other ground 
than this text which speaks only of be- 
lievers. Paul says only that it is vital that 
the Christian do what he has a clear con- 
sciousness is demanded of him by God. 

Aquinas’ statement, “All that is against 
conscience is sin,” might be accepted if 
it be understood that the Christ-directed 
conscience is meant. C. H. Dodd called 
attention to a similar saying attributed to 
Jesus in one manuscript of Luke 6:4: 
“Seeing one working on the Sabbath, he 
said, Man, if thou knowest what thou art 
doing, blessed art thou; but if thou know- 
est not, cursed art thou and a transgressor 
of the Law.” That is Paul’s teaching also. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


THE DISTINCTIVE feature of the current 
declarations of excommunication is not 
in the pronouncement itself so much as in 
the number of persons who have been 
cast out of the community of believers, 
or more accurately, out of the “holy 
Christian and apostolic Church.” 

Large segments of the population of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia have been 
“excommunicated” by Pope Pius XII, 
because they are accused of being friendly 
to the doctrines and followers of Com- 
munism. Not in more than a hundred 
years has so powerful a weapon been em- 
ployed by the head of the Roman Church 
to overcome attacks by its enemies. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
papacy is dealing with internal conditions 
rather than with pagan and heretical at- 
tacks upon its membership and institu- 
tions. Perhaps one should note that from 
a Protestant and Evangelical point of 
view, the enmity assailed by excommuni- 
cation is the strongest and boldest in re- 
cent years. 

It is not surprising that the hierarchy 
has put into the attack its most potent 
weapons, namely, isolation of individuals 
from the organic church and the public 
citation of political leaders, at least by 
implication to outlawry from their sev- 
eral communities and, finally, to eternal 
condemnation before the judgment seat 
of God. 

For—, while individual citizens, espe- 
cially men and women having prominence 
in political and economic affairs, are the 
folk commonly mentioned in the press 
dispatches to America, the common folk, 
as we are wont to title the average citi- 
izens, have their affairs of home, school, 
business and church greatly confused. 
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Incomputable damages 

WHEN IN 1920 and later detailed de- 
scriptions became public of conditions in 
Latvia, Finland, and areas of Russia, due 
to the Bolshevik revolution, famine fol- 
lowing crop failures and general social 
confusion, Lutherans listened with amaze- 
ment to the enormities of deprivation and 
persecution, and proceeded to organize 
for prompt relief. Money was subscribed, 
used clothing was collected and shipped 
to Europe, ways of giving support to or- 
phaned mission fields were devised, and a 
three-year period (1923-1926) was made 
a time of extraordinary Christian altru- 
ism. 

The size in dollars of per capita aid 
was not large. Dr. John :A. Morehead, 
tireless agent of relief distribution, called 
a couple of million dollars in currency 
and some three million tons of clothing 
“the winning minority.” This stimulated 
return to normal living and gave rise to 
the first truly ecumenical movement 
among the Lutherans of 20 countries. 

The recently organized and energizing 
Lutheran World Action is the more ma- 
ture form of that eleemosynary begin- 
ning. We accept as a workable program 
the recently published expression of the 
hopes of its leaders to place our fellow- 
ship of believers in the commanding posi- 
tion that will enable it not only to defend 
but to extend the faith to even more 
effective dimensions and contacts. 

As the harvest which God directs will 
not be a mockery of the efforts of the 
Sower, so “Our Church” can be truly 
described as being at the threshold of its 
greatest period of expansion and service 
of its Head, Jesus Christ. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Some ICRE History 


Protestantism Faces Its Educational Task Together. By William Clayton Bower and Percy Roy 


Hayward. C. C. Nelson. 292 pages. $3.25. 


This attractively printed volume is a study in the origins, development, and present 
status of the International Council of Religious Education. For historians, teachers, and 
pastors it will be a useful aid to understand interdenominational achievements. 

Some may wonder whether “the divine impulse toward togetherness” is best illustrated 


by the bewildering structure of the ICRE. 
Nevertheless, it is no small achievement for 
any organization to have 40 denominations 
represented on boards, commissions, sec- 
tions, committees, and departments with an 
annual budget of more than $600,000. 

A trend toward co-operation in religious 
education appeared when the First Day or 
Sunday School Society of Philadelphia was 
organized in 1791. Within two decades sim- 
ilar societies were formed in other eastern 
cities. Early co-operation was among in- 
dividuals rather than among churches. This 
book describes how the Sunday school, which 
started as a movement independent of the 
churches in England and America, was 
gradually adopted by the churches. The 
American Sunday School Union, the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, the Re- 
ligious Education Association, and the Sun- 
day School Council of Evangelical Denom- 
inations were predecessors of the ICRE or- 
ganized in 1922. At its last convention the 
Council reported 4,229 paid delegates, 3,646 
“single admissions,” and over 13,000 persons 
attending its closing session. 


Two tendencies are apparent throughout 


the book. One is an effort to bridge the gap 
between professional educators and the 
“average” pastor and layman. The second is 
a strong movement toward an intelligently 
conservative theological position. At present 
the dominant direction of ICRE public rela- 
tions is toward lay presentations. The chap- 
ters on “Underlying Philosophy” and “Cur- 
riculum Development” reveal a sound Chris- 
_ tian theology to be the basic content of the 
Council’s educational techniques. 

This volume compels the reader’s respect 
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for an organization which has set high edu- 
cational standards and has enlisted the loyal 
support of many denominations. Within the 
framework of the Council a great variety of 
areas provide opportunities through which 
educational enterprise serves the great pur- 
poses of evangelism and the nurture of 
Christian faith. Noteworthy is the present 
emphasis upon adult education. 
Protestantism Faces Its Educational Task 
Together is largely descriptive and not apol- 
ogetic. It pictures a mountain of organiza- 
tion continually in labor. Considering the 
diversity among American denominations 
one must marvel that much has been accom- 
plished. To be sure, the ICRE grinds slowly, 
but what comes through its mill enables 
either the highly institutionalized urban con- 
gregation or the small rural church to be 
about the tasks of Christian education with 
intelligence and with a sense of direction. 
Washington, D. C. L. RALPH TABOR 


Teaching Religion 


The Church-School Teacher's Job. By Mildred 
Moody Eakin and Frank Eakin. Macmillan. 233 
pages. $2.75. 

The church-school teacher’s job takes on 
new meaning and importance in this book, 
the mood of which is not apologetic or de- 
featist. It shows that difficulties must be 
faced, and ways of dealing with them are 
presented. Teachers of many years’ experi- 
ence will find this book stimulating and 
full of new ideas. New teachers will be en- 
couraged to try their best to make their 
“Sob” a fine one. Ministers and church lead- 
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ers will want this book as a guide for coun- 
seling. 

The job of the church-school teacher has 
to deal with people, and here you will find 
helps as to how activities, worship, the Bible, 
helps, keeping order, and session situations 
can be a great aid in gaining skills and help- 
ing pupils grow in the Christian way of life. 

Mrs. Eakin, who spent many years in re- 
ligious education, gives many fine illustra- 
tions from her work. Chapters on relation- 
ships between the church school and the 
public school, church and home show the 
church school in its larger setting, and how 
each can help the other. 

There is a chapter on the past which gives 
the historical setting of the church school— 
or Sunday school as it was formerly called— 
followed by a chapter on the future. These 
chapters show that the church school is here 
to stay. It has survived strains, undergone 
evolution. Great men and women have left 
their impress on it. It can contribute to the 
shaping of our world. 

The church school has to do with some- 
thing more than teaching and learning of 
subjects, of materials, of lessons, of any kind 
of things. Its center of interest is life—the 
larger human and cosmic life. It is the 
church school teacher’s great privilege—it 
can be her great joy—to make her job a 
life-building job. BerTHA A. L. WEBER 

Reading, Pa. 


To Be or Not to Be 


A Short History of Existentialism. By Jean 
Wahl. Philosophical Library. 56 pages. $2.75. 

“Thanks to existentialism, to be or not to 
be has again become the question” (p. 32). 
This tiny volume is terse and technical, yet 
will be welcomed by the many who hunger 
for light on Kierkegaard, Sartre, Heidegger. 
The closing controversial discussion by lead- 
ing existentialists adds much. 

Kierkegaard is presented as the first “ex- 
istence” thinker, although Wahl finds an ac- 
cent upon existence (personally living) in 
Hamlet, Socrates, Pascal, Kant and else- 
where. 

Generally men try to make truth universal, 
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eternal, changeless Being. It was against this 
objectivity in Hegel, who reduced the indi- 
vidual man to being a necessary part of the 
whole of reality, that Kierkegaard protested. 
Truth lies in subjectivity, instead. Man finds 
truth as he shapes his destiny, in his becom- 
ing, in the unrelenting strain of becoming 
Christian. Where many possibilities lie, what 
one becomes he must choose with passion, a 
passion generated by God who absurdly but 
vitally is the Eternal who was born at a cer- 
tain village and moment in history. 

Jaspers removed Christianity from ex- 
istentialism. It was Heidegger who pop- 
ularized the atheistic version. He insisted 
that only as one experiences death or noth- 
ingness does his real personal being erupt. 
Doubting and questioning himself man res- 
olutely chooses his, destiny, conscious of its 
pathetic end. GEORGE B. ARBAUGH 

Rock Island, Ill. 


Youth Discovers God 


Not My Own. By Ethel Matson. Revell. 207 
pages. $2.50. 

Ethel Matson has written an inspiring 
novel about modern youth who have diver- 
sified interests and ideals. Eleanor, who 
smokes reefers; Sally, a blond who inherits 
a ranch; Bob, a businessman who drinks; 
Hester, preparing for missionary work; and 
Vernon Craig, with a lingering love for 
Hester, who finally learns that we are not 
our own, for “Ye are bought with a price.” 

Reared in an unhappy home, Vernon 
finds God quite unexpectedly in a youth 
meeting. His religion became an integral 
part of his being and motivated his life. But 
when trials and disappointments came he 
turned from God and “went to the dogs.” 
Struggling through spiritual and emotional 
turmoil he goes to a lonely desert spot. 
There, apart from the world, he comes in 
close communion with God and unreservedly 
yields his life to him. 

The story written from a Christian view- 
point has excellent character studies. The 
book can be highly recommended as a gift 
for young people. M. Tyson 

Oley, Pa. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Goodby Letter 


Pastor David and his wife (who is a 
physician) have spent-two very successful 
years in graduate study at Yale. Pastor 
David completed work for the Ph.D. degree 
and will join the faculty of Luthergiri the- 
ological seminary in India. Mrs. David took 
advanced training in public health. Both 
made remarkable scholastic records. They 
left America last month to return to their 
homeland. 


Sir: 

We express our thanks to the United Lu- 
theran Church in America and to the many 
friends whom my wife and I have come to 
know in the United States. 

Early in 1947 when the news came to us 
in India that we should go abroad for study, 
we had a mingled feeling. I was organizing 
a new parish and had in mind several proj- 
ects to be worked out. Mrs. David was pro- 
gressing with wonderful success in her med- 
ical work in and around the parish. But 
the call was as high as it was serious; nor 
had we any delusions about the hard task 
involved. We prayerfully accepted it. 

Now we have worked hard in America 
for two long (?) years—not, they are really 
too short! 

As we leave this great country and bid 
goodby to the Mother Church here, two 
tangible results seem to follow us. One is 
the study we pursued and the other the ex- 
perience and insight we gained through per- 
sonal contact with the American friends 
particularly the Lutherans. Study itself may 
bring to mind times of hard labor and pain- 
ful effort, and will probably be valued from 
how it pays in later life. But the experience 
gained by personal friendship formed as a 
result of such an experience—this shines by 
its own light, even the spiritual light of 
Christian love. The American people are 
. capable of good friendship; and through 
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their Christian friendship and frank asso- 
ciation we have gained a world of experi- 
ence as the lasting value of our stay and 
study in this country. 

Our experience and observation gained in 
close -contact with friends will certainly 
help us to serve our people in the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in a more 
effective way. 

As we bid goodby to the Mother Church, 
we request many of our Lutheran friends to 
remember the A.E.L.C. in India and to pray 
for her work. THE Davips 

Alexandria, Egypt 


More Bigots 


Blunt statements in your “Conclusion” 
(July 27, regarding the Barden bill) can 
come only from ignorance of the issue, 
from being biased, or because you are 
bigoted against the Catholic Church. This 
latter reason more closely approaches your 
motive, as your entire magazine is nothing 
but bigoted when speaking of Catholic 
policy. 

If Catholic parents of children attending 
Catholic schools are to pay taxes to sup- 
port a free milk, free transportation pro- 
gram, and a health benefit program, then 
it is only right for them to expect the same 
aid for their children. By demanding our 
rights as citizens we are not interfering with 
politics. 

Your fancied “plot” of the Catholic clergy 
and laymen to attempt to shape American 
policy is nonsense. Perhaps if these policies 
were acted upon in a more Christian way we 
would be much better off. If America must 
rely on men like Mr. Barden and Mr. Steed 
to direct our government, and individuals 
like you to comment with approval of their 
legislation, then we are indeed in a sorry 
state of affairs... . 

God’s children are being led from the 
shepherd of the flock into the jaws of wolves. 
Why, in the name of Jesus and His most 
Blessed Mother, do you set upon the flock 
still another ravenous wolf to destroy us? 

GEORGE E. KAHRS 

Richmond Hill, L. 1., N. Y. 
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PERSONS 


BARNABAS WOULD ARRIVE FULL 


. .. his sides repainted i 


Barnabas 
Ever since the Pittsburgh 


convention of the Luther 
League of America in 1946, 
members of St. Paul’s Lu- 
ther League, Spring Grove, 
Pa., have been listening for 
the steady “beep-beep” of 
Barnabas. 

Barnabas is a toy bus, 
originally painted with 
three-inch letters “On To 
Pittsburgh,” that gathered 
funds to send many St. Paul 


leaguers to the Steel City.’ 


Repainted, relettered to “On 
To Roanoke,” the bus has 
been a steady visitor in Sun- 
day school and league meet- 
ings, gathering funds to send 
18 young people to the 54th 


anniversary convention in. 


the Virginia city this week. 

Whenever young people 
have dropped contributions 
into Barnabas, his steady 
“beep-beep” acknowledges 
the donation. The larger the 
contribution, the louder and 
longer the “beep-beep.” 

In addition, several dra- 
matic productions were pre- 
sented, money from. which 
was added to Barnabas. A 
patron fund also brought 
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results in additional funds. 
On a chartered bus (chris- 
tened “Barnabas” of course) 
these Spring Grove leaguers 
along with others of York 
district arrive with close to 
a thousand other ULCA 
young people for a week of 
inspiration, education and 
entertainment. 


Old Liners at Roanoke 

Maryland Synodical Lu- 
ther Leaguers, “nextdoor 
neighbors” of Virginia, had 
little trouble getting to 
Roanoke this week for the 
Luther League of America 
convention. 
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MARYLAND DELEGATION 


Many of them drove, 
using the Shenandoah Val- 
ley three- and four-lane 
highway to reach the con- 
vention city. Others made 
use of Norfolk and Western 
Railway trains out of Wash- 
ington and Hagerstown. 

The “N. & W.” insignia 
was no stranger to Mary- 
land delegates. At last La- 
bor Day’s convention in 
Hagerstown, a number of 
Roanoke-bound delegates 
and visitors paid a visit to 
the railroad’s station, 
perched precariously about 
a 100-ton coal car (see cut). 

Proof that they took con- 
vention-attending seriously, 
the Maryland delegation ar- 
rived complete with an 
original League song. To 
anyone who was willing, 
Maryland sang the song. 


Kansas Scholarship 
The Women’s Missionary 


Society of the Kansas Synod 
offers annually a scholarship 
to a worthy young woman 
preparing for full-time Chris- 
tian service. The scholarship 


. not far to go 
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JEANETTE OWEN 


. organist-parish worker 


is for study at Midland. 

The student now taking 
advantage of this scholarship 
is Miss Jeanette Owen, a 
member of Trinity Church, 
Abilene, Kan. During the 
summer she is serving as or- 
ganist and parish worker at 
St. John’s Church, Salina, 
will resume her studies on 
the Fremont campus in the 
fall. 


Podszus Anniversary 
When Dr. Emil Podszus 


observed the 40th anniver- 
sary of his ordination and 
simultaneously celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of. his 
pastorate, members of Zion- 
St. Mark’s Church in New 
York City decided to honor 
him. 

Prof. Theodore Palleske, 
of Wagner College; Dr. 
Charles Foelsch, of Holy 


Trinity Church, Manhattan; 


Pastors John A. Weyl, Au- 
gust H. C. Blunck, and Hein- 
rich Kropp were guest 
speakers at the services. 
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Briefly Speaking 


If the chef serves peas at the International Luther 
League convention (American Lutheran Church) at 
Pullman, Washington, next week, there will probably 
be an emphatic chorus of 150 “No-thanks,-none-for- 
me!” That many young college students have been 
working near Lewiston, Idaho, all summer on jobs 
provided by the ALC’s youth department. Only boys 
intending to go to Pullman were eligible for the jobs, 
which consisted of spending 11 or 12 hours each day, 
pitching peas into a viner! 

One usually thinks of small country churches when 
talking of wheezy organs failing during important 
services, or stops insisting on roaring full blast at 
sermon climaxes. That's why a visiting pastor said, 
“I'm glad this happened," when a piano had to be 
pressed into service at New York City's swank Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. "It is something of a 
comfort to a man from the sticks,"' said Dr. Peter 
K. Emmons, of Scranton, Pa., "to know that things 
can go wrong even in great metropolitan churches!" 
Giving people free rides to and from church has 

improved the taxi service of an Angola (Ind.) war 
veteran; has also boosted local church attendance. 
Nine pastors in the town of 8,000 have words of 
praise for Ray Myers, “who has brought in back- 
sliders in a way no church calls have done!” It’s the 
first time in the history of several of the clergymen 
that they have not preached to almost empty pews 
during hot summer weather. 

Several inter-city zones away, in Coldwater, 
Mich., Harvey Van Kampen, a taxi fleet owner, has 
advertised in newspapers that he will furnish free 
transportation to anyone going to and from church. 
There’s a story behind the organization of a Lu- 

theran mission in Virginia, Ill., to take place soon. 
It begins with a serviceman who lost his life during 
World War II. His contact with Lutheran Service 
Centers had impressed him so deeply that, after his 
death, his father devoted himself to establishing a 
Lutheran church in his home town. To that end, the 
father purchased not only property, but an unused 
church building as well. A canvass of the community 
has been completed; a new mission will be started 
shortly by Illinois Synodical Missionary Wilbur M. 
Allen. 


During a social hour, a 
play, entertainment by the 
women of the church, the 
appearance of CBS’s Mu- 
sical Director Juiius Matt- 
feld, highlighted the pro- 
gram. 

Zion-St. Mark’s is a 
daughter congregation of 
300-year-old St. Matthew’s. 


Pilger Campers 
In 1948, a car-full of Lu- 


ther Leaguers from Pilger, 
Nebr., rode 370 miles to the 
Ejlis, Kan., synodical con- 
vention. They had a good 
time, everyone agreed. 

After their pastor, the 
Rev. Ralph Ritzen, returned 
from a fall trip into the 

- Dakotas, he casually sug- 
gested “why not camp to 
Roanoke?” 

A call for a show of hands 
indicated 14 leaguers were 
interested in the idea. Up 
to press time, the same 14 
were still counting on leav- 
ing Pilger the week ahead 
of the LLA convention in 
Roanoke, camping en route 
to the convention and return. 

Two tents (one for the 
boys, the other for the girls) 
would provide lodging on 
the road. Meals would be 


ELC LUTHER LEAGUE MEETS 


... from six states, 4,700 


cooked by the girls, firewood 
obtained by the boys. At 
least one night would be 
spent in Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park in northern Vir- 
ginia, a sidetrip from there 
into Washington, then on to 
Roanoke for the convention. 
Pictured beside one of the 
cars (bought expressly for 
the trip to Roanoke) are the 
leaguers. Kneeling in the 
front row are Sponsor Henry 
Willers and Pastor Ritzen. 


ELC’s 4,700 Youth 


Last month, young peo- 


18 LEAGUERS AND 2 TENTS 


... the hands stayed up 
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ple of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. literally 
“took over” the city of Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan. 

With a goal of 3,000 Lu- 
ther Leaguers from 764 con- 
gregations in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa and Montana, 
over 4,700 arrived for the 
five-day meeting! 

The largest convention 
ever held in the city (pop- 
ulation 55,000), the towns- 
people responded to last- 
minute newspaper and radio 
appeals to help provide 
housing and eating facilities. 

Forty discussion groups 
were held simultaneously by 
some 120 leaders. 

Said the Rev. Oscar A. 
Anderson (see cut, left), ex- 
ecutive secretary of the ELC 
organization, to Pastor J. O. 
Holum, president of the 
church’s international Cho- 
ral Union (right), “It’s a 
healthy sign that so many 
youth could get so interested 
in a church convention!” 
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Nelson Resigns as Carthage Head 

Dr. Erland Nelson, president of Carthage College since 
1943, resigned late last month to accept a professorship in 
psychology at the University of South Carolina effective 
Sept. 15. The Carthage board of directors’. executive com- 
mittee accepted the resignation “with deep regret and pro- 
found appreciation for his outstanding record.” 


Commenting following the 
committee meeting, Dr. Nel- 
son said, “Only an abiding 
love for the true student 
contacts of the classroom 
leads me to present my res- 
ignation as president of 
Carthage College. 

“The college is in excel- 
lent position—new buildings 
and facilities, large enroll- 
ment again for next year, a 
strong loyal faculty, reduced 
indebtedness and a secure 
financial position. It has 
been a joy to share in this 
progress for the past six 
years!” 

The board’s committee on 
instruction, headed by Dr. 
W. E. Kaitschuk, is inter- 
viewing candidates; the 
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board expects to fill the post 
within a month. 

In the meantime, Dr. Nel- 
son will continue at his desk, 
directing preparations for 
the opening of the fall term. 

Prior to coming to Car- 
thage, Dr. Nelson was pres- 
ident of Dana College in 
Nebraska, professor of psy- 
chology at Newberry Col- 
lege in South Carolina, and 
superintendent of the Com- 
stock and Juniata school 
system in Nebraska. 


Auxiliary Project 

The renovation of North 
Dormitory on the Philadel- 
phia Seminary campus will 
be the project of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of the semi- 
nary, it was decided at the 
annual meeting held in June. 
Long in need of extensive 
repairs, the dorm will be 
completely renovated at a 
cost of $28,000. 

Officers for the coming 
year, elected at the June 
meeting, are: Mrs. Earl S. 
Erb, president; Mrs. G. El- 
son Ruff, first vice president; 
Mrs. Werner Jentsch, second 
vice president; Mrs. Malcolm 
Eichner, third vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Edward Finsel, 
recording secretary; Mrs. 
Arthur H. Getz, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Bela 
Shetlock, financial secretary; 


Miss Helen Freihofer, treas- 
urer. 

Speaker at the session was 
Dr. Earl S. Rahn, executive 
secretary of the board of 
Christian Education of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The goal of “10,000 mem- 
bers in 10 years” was re- 
cently exceeded by 124. 


New Girls’ Dorm 

Work has been started on 
a new dormitory for co-eds 
on the Gettysburg College 
campus, is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in the 
fall of 1950. The first unit 
in the college’s Expansion 
Program, it will precede a 
new chapel and a field 
house. : 

On June 16, 363 students 
began study in the 12-week 
summer school session. 
Among them are 57 students 
from other colleges. Fifteen 
states and four other nations 
are represented. 


Heick to Waterloo 

Dr. Otto Heick, professor 
of German at Waterloo Col- 
lege and instructor at the 
seminary, has been called 
by the Board of Governors 
of the Canadian institution 
to be Professor of Systematic 
Theology. He succeeds Dr. 
C. H. Little, and begins his 
new duties Sept. 1. 

A graduate of Wittenberg 
College and Hamma_Divin- 
ity School, Dr. Heick taught 
at Martin Luther Seminary 
in Lincoln, Nebr., and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the 
University of Nebraska. 
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While serving a parish in 
Ellis, Kan., he continued his 
theological work, became co- 
author of The History of 
Christian Thought. In 1947 
he was called to Waterloo’s 
faculty as a German profes- 
sor, and last year was named 
to the seminary faculty. 


Invifation 
Yale University has in- 


vited Susquehanna Univer- 
sity to participate in the Yale 
study on religion in higher 
education. Eighty church- 
related colleges throughout 
the United States have been 
selected to take part. 

Dr. A. H. Wilson, a mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, Sel- 
insgrove, Pa., and head of 
Susquehanna’s English de- 
partment, will be in charge 
of the study, which is inter- 
ested particularly in the re- 
lationship of the college 
teacher toward student re- 
ligion as well as in the fac- 
tors that enter into the train- 
ing of the teachers in church- 
related colleges. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of 
Susquehanna~ has _ recently 
reported membership growth 
to 1,730. Three years ago, 
membership topped a bare 
300. Chief objective of this 
group is a new home for the 
Conservatory of Music. 


Hartwick Faculty 


Three faculty members of 
the Hartwick College staff 
are in Europe this summer, 
one in search of valuable 
minerals, another to study in 
Paris, and the third to tour 
many countries. 

David St. Clair, geology 
professor, left July 14 for a 
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six-month expedition into 
west Africa. He is recog- 
nized as one of the leading 
consulting geologists in the 
United States. 

Miss Grace Allsop, French 
and Spanish teacher at Hart- 
wick, is planning to take 
summer courses at The Sor- 
bonne. Miss Ruth Miller, 
college librarian, is making 
an extensive tour of Italy, 
France, England, Scotland. 

Hartwick College is spon- 
soring its first Church Music 
Institute in the east this 
summer. Dr. Theodore 
Hoelty-Nickel, head of Val- 
paraiso University’s (Ind.) 
music department, and 
founder and leader of the 
church music movement, will 
direct the institute, scheduled 
for the last week in August 
on the Oneonta (N. Y.) 
campus. 


President's Assistant 

Dr. Harrison Claude 
Hardy, superintendent of the 
White Plains (N. Y.) school 
system since °34, has ac- 
cepted appointment as spe- 
cial assistant to Dr. Henry 
J. Arnold, president of Hart- 
wick College. 

As such, he will “devote 
the major portion of his time 
to promotional activities 
concerned with fund raising 
and student enrollment.” 

The new appointee is rec- 
ognized nationally as an or- 
ganizer and builder of edu- 
cational and community or- 
ganizations in White Plains 
and Westchester counties. 
He has been an education 
lecturer on the faculty of 
NYU. 
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ASSISTANT ‘HARDY 
. . . Hartwick College 


Wagner Authorization 
Wagner College, Staten 


Island, has been authorized 
by the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York to 
grant the degree of Bachelor 
of Religious Education and 
the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters. 

Wagner is the only liberal 
arts college in the state au- 
thorized to grant the B.R.E. 
degree. 

The degree of Bachelor of 
Religious Education will be 
awarded to students major- 
ing in religious education. 

The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters 
will be awarded for out- 
standing public service to the 
community. 

A four-year liberal arts 
college, Wagner already 
grants the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Doctor of Divinity, 
Doctor of Letters, Doctor of 
Laws, and Doctor of Science. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


CALIFORNIA 
Parsonage Families in Santa Cruz 


SAN FrRaNcisco—Coming from a radius 
of more than 2,500 miles, 35 ministers and 
30 members of their families registered 
at the Board of American Missions’ sum- 
mer school in the Santa Cruz Mountains at 
Mt. Hermon July 17-22. Dr. Elwood L. 
Bowman was dean of the school. 

Morning and evening devotions were con- 
ducted by the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, president 
of the Pacific Synod, whose general subject 
was “This is the Victory.” Dr. Charles B. 
Foelsch, pastor of Holy Trinity, New York 
City, and a member of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, spoke each morning on “Jour- 
ney to Glory” (Studies in St. Luke). Round 
table discussions were conducted by Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, secretary of the board, 
and by Dr. Bowman. 

Dr. George W. Miley, president of the 
Ohio Synod and also a member of the board, 
gave a series of addresses on “The Ministry 
and the Church.” Films shown at evening 
sessions included “I am with You,” “Like a 
Mighty Army” and “Answer for Anne.” 


The ball games between the Saints and 
Sinners closed the season in a tie. There were 
no casualties from the wiener roasts. Aside 
from those who were registered for the full 
time, there was a considerable number of 
pastors and their wives present for a part of 
the program. 

St. ANDREW’s congregation in San Mateo 
now has a beautiful church building on the 
El Camino Real at 15th Ave., dedicated on 
July 17. The large congregation was led into 
the church by the pastor, the Rev. E. Dale 
Click. The dedication service was conducted 
by Dr. R. H. Gerberding, executive secretary 
of the Board of American Missions; the ser- 
mon preached by Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., 
president of the California Synod. 

St. Andrew’s was organized five years ago 
by the Rev. Henry Scherer, now pastor of 
Advent Church, Los Angeles. The present 
building is of English-Gothic design. 
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THE INSTALLATION of the Rev. Ross F. 
Hidy as pastor of St. Michael’s, Berkeley, 
was held July 17. The pastor emeritus, Dr. 
E. A. Trabert, served as liturgist; the Rev. 
Robert Romeis, pastor of St. John’s, Sacra- 
mento, and president of the Northern Con- 
ference, preached the sermon. The order of 
installation was conducted by Dr. Beasom. 

The congregation of the First Church of 
San Francisco, the Rev. Dwight Miley pas- 
tor, laid the cornerstone of their new church 
on July 31. WILLIAM E. CROUSER 


PORTLAND (ORE.) GROUNDBREAKER 
Pastor Walter J. Knutson turns the first soil for 
the new $54,000 St. Mark's Church in Portland, 
Ore. Mansell-designed, the church will seat 
200, is expected to be completed by fall. The 
congregational membership has increased 300 
in the past 40 months, finances have tripled. 
The new structure will be financed through the 
Board of American Missions 


MINNESOTA 


Missionaries to Africa Commissioned 


In Holy Trinity Church, St. Paul, on July 
10, the Rev. William P. Gerberding and Dr. 
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Paul H. Roth commissioned two new mis- 
sionaries to the United Lutheran Church 
mission field in Liberia. 

They are Pastor and Mrs. Gordon Linde- 
man. shown in front of Pastor Gerberding 
during the commissioning service (see cut). 


Pastor Lindeman is a graduate of North- 
western Seminary in the class of 1949 and 
Was a member of the Lake of the Isles 
Church im Minneapolis. His wife, former 
Marie Sundquist, was also a member of the 
Minneapolis congregation and is a trained 
nurse. 

Several hundred people from churches in 
the Twin Cities and environs gathered on the 
shores of beautiful Green Lake, near Chisago 
City (42 miles from Minneapolis) on July 10, 
fo dedicate Our Own Lake Camp. This fine 
property of 3! acres has a lake frontage of 
800 feet and an unexcelled sandy beach. 
The Rev. Milton Haker of Lindstrom, Minn., 
wes speaker. President of the Camp Board, 
the Rev. Theo. Rees of North St. Paul, per- 
formed the act of dedication. Central Con- 
ference of the Northwest Synod is sponsoring 
five weeks of camp life for all ages. 

THe Rev. Georce Hotmauist has re- 
signed as pastor of Faith Church, Walters, 
Minn... effective Oct. 1, having been called 
as a field missionary for the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. His first assignment will be 
to establish a church at Salem, Ore. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Mound on Lake Min- 
netonka, aims to enlarge its quarters to care 
for growth of the Sunday school. 

IN PREPARING for the big push to place 
THe LuTHERAN in every ULCA home in 
Minnesota some interesting facts are being 
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uncovered: several pastors do not take THE 
LUTHERAN; very few church councils have 
100 per cent of members on subscription list; 
everyone contacted is convinced that THE 
LUTHERAN is an excellent, interesting paper 
and all members should read it; and the Cen- 
tral Conference of the synod with 16,311 
communicant members has 913 subscrip- 
tions: the Wisconsin Conference with 31,286 
communicant members has 1,211 subscrip- 
tions. PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEW JERSE 
33rd ULCA Syned Close to Reality 


Jersey Crity—Following favorable ac- 
tion at the recent conventions of all three 
synods involved, no further obstacle remains 
to the final formation of a United Lutheran 
Synod of New Jersey, which will come into 
existence July 1, 1950. Meeting at Emanuel 
Church, New Brunswick, on June 30, the 
Ways and Means Committee which repre- 
sents the three synods (New York, Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Central Penn) 
set about making plans for the actual en- 
rollment of congregations, the organizing 
convention, and the setting up of synodical 
offices and headquarters. With 120 out of a 
possible 140 congregations already having 
indicated approval, the new synod will be 
ninth in size among the 33 ULCA synods. 

The Rev. Edwin H. Knudten, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, ap- 
pointed several additional subcommittees to 


_work out special plans. These were location 


and site of offices: Alfred Kiefer, chairman, 
Pastors Robert Barkley, Richard Garnet and 
E. H. Knudten; arrangements for constitu- 
tional and organizing convention: the Rev. 
George Miller, chairman, Messrs. H. Torrey 
Walker, Henry Beisler, Pastors J. Henry 
Meyer and C. Donald Heft; nominations: 
the Rev. A. P. Stauderman, chairman, Pas- 
tors Paul Kapp, Floyd Milleman. George 
R. F. Tamke, and Mr. Henry Waitz, Jr. 
THe Rev. Cart T. UEHLING, new pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Elizabeth, was 
married June 18 to Miss Jean Arlene Knisely 
of Pittsburgh. An October wedding is 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 
David F. Conrad, Pastor 
1401 North 20th Street 


Service: 1] A.M. 
CALIFORNIA 
BURBANK LUTHER MEMORIAL 
L. A. Failing, Pastor 
2401 North Brighton Street 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church 10.45 A.M. 
LONG BEACH TRINITY 


Orval A. Awerkamp, Pastor 
Eighth and Linden 
Services: S. S. 9:45 A.M., Church 8:30 and 11 A.M. 


LOS greens? S ADVENT 
ry Scherer, Pastor 


1329 S. "Atvarado Street (near Pico) 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church || A.M. 


SAN DIEGO FIRST 


Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
1320 Second Avenue 
Service: 11 A.M.; Youth 6:30 P.M. 


COLORADO 


DENVER : MESSIAH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax Avenue at Elizabeth Street 
Services: 9:30 and I! A.M., S. S. 9:30 A.M. 


DENVER ST. PAUL'S 
Elmer W. Harner, Pastor 


léth Avenue at Grant Street 
Service: 11 A.M 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 

. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 

Thomas Circle, 14th and N. St., N. W. 

Services: 9 and II A.M.; Youth Meeting 7 ules 
WASHINGTON REFORMATION 

Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D. 

Arnold F. Keller, Jr., Pastors 

212 East Capitol Street 
Services: 8:30 and 11 A.M., 8 PV. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU LUTHERAN 
H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
448 South Bertania Street 


Services: 1] A.M.; Launa Aloha (LOYAL) 7:30 P.M. 
ILLINOIS 
CHAMPAIGN GRACE 
Aksel C. Larsen, Pastor 
201 West Springfield (U. S. 150) 
Services: 8:15 and 10:45 A.M. 
— GRACE 


. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
th “Street and Capitol Avenue 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M.; Worship 10:45 A.M. 


pages ad hed 


he oe ith and Division Streets 
Services: $. S. 9 A. 10 A.M. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE - : ST. MARK'S 
aul and 20th 


Service: A.M. 


Pastor 


MAY 
ot 


“ee pallet! TRINITY 


Ison P. 


Ard, D.D-. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS DD 
Paul Luther Weizler, I Pastor 
W. 28th St., Garfield Ave. So. 


Services: 9:30 and A.M. 


es 
$ ap thets and Mackubin Street 
8:15 and 11 A.M.. Ch. Sch. 9:35 A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY ST. ANDREW'S 


Richard F. Garnet, Pas 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
2 


Services: 


OCEAN CITY 


Pastor 


Avenue 
7:45 P.M. 


10th and “Central 
Services: 9 and I! A.M. 


NEW YORK 


Dr. Ralph W. Loew, Pastor 
1080 Main Street 
10:45 A.M. Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


RESURRECTION 


Services: 


3UFFALO 


E. C. French, Pastor: J. B. Sanborn, Ass't. 
Genesee and Doat Streets 
Services: 8 and [0:30 A.M. 
3UFFALO ST. JOHN'S 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street 
Service: 10:10 A.M. 
=LUSHING MESSIAH 
Theodore H. Ressler, Pastor 
Northern Blvd. at 165th Street 
Servic es: 8:30. 9:30 and 10-30 A.M. 
KINGSTON REDEEMER 


David C. Gaise, Past 
Wurtz Street (9- Pell at R 
Service: July 10:45 A.M.; YEsS 


OHIO 


ST. JOHN'S 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M., Church 10:30 A.M. 


DAYTON 
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LANCASTER 
Andrew Schillings, 
Mulberry and Broad Streets 


ST. PETER'S 
Pastor 


10:30 A.M. 


Service: 


TOLEDO GLENWOOD 
Alvin —. Bell, D.D. and Dorr R. Crounse, Pastors 
Monroe at Glenwood (Art Museum Sq.) 
Services: 8:30 and 10:45 A.M., Ch. Sch. 9:30 A.M. 


VANDALIA ST. JOHN 


Arthur H. Fabian, Pastor 
48 W. National Road (U. S. 40) 


Services: Worship 9:30 A.M., S. S. 10:30 A.M. 
ZANESVILLE ST. JOHN'S 
L. H. Valbracht, Pastor 
Market and 7th on U. S. 40 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 

ONTARIO, CANADA 
HAMILTON : TRINITY 
W. A. Mehlenbacher, Pastor 


18 Victoria Ave., between King and Main Sts. 
Service: 11 A.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


STRAUSSTOWN ZION 
Alfred H. Erb, Pastor 
Highway No. 22 
Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 
QUEBEC, CANADA 
MONTREAL REDEEMER 


F. Neudoerffer, Pastor 
285 Clarke Avenue, Westmount 
Service: I! A.M. 


DALLAS oy FIRST UNITED 
William J. Hoebel, Pastor 
Mockingbird Lane and Norris Street 


Service: 10 A.M 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND FIRST ENGLISH 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor 
1605 Monument Avenue 
Service: |] A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 


East 50th Street at I6th Avenue N. E. 
Services: 8:30 and II A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE REDEEMER 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
1905 West Wisconsin Avenue 


Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 
HOLY COMMUNION 
Kenneth A. Hurst, Pastor 
West Sixth Street.and Kinzie Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 


RACINE 


planned by the Rev. Louis C. Suessmann, 
pastor of Our Saviour Church, Cresskill, to 
Miss Jean Kight Rutherford. 


A bequest consisting of $9,760 in first 
mortgages and $509 in cash has been re- 
ceived by Trinity Church, Hudson Heights, 
from the estate of Mrs. Anna Hofmann. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCES have climbed to 
new high levels in this area according to 
many reports. Holy Trinity Church, Leonia, 
reports a 30 per cent increase over 1948. At 
St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck, a six-month re- 
port shows an increase of nearly 15 per cent 
with a Sunday morning average of 346. 

Hoy Trinity CHurcH, Nutley, is engag- 
ing in a unique building operation, by lit- 
erally “raising the roof” of its present build- 
ing. To provide more extensive church 
quarters after meeting under crowded con- 
ditions in a basement for many years, the 
congregation is adding an upper portion to 
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its building. Powerful jacks are lifting the 
roof, raising it a tiny fraction of an inch at 
each turn. On July 24 a date-stone was set 
into position as a marker and memorial for 
this enlargement program, which is to cost 
about $60,000, be completed this fall. 

THe Rev. ARTHUR HERBERT of East 
Orange, pastor of Holy Trinity Church and 
chairman of the board of the Lutheran 
Memorial Hospital of Newark, is also a 
noted philatelist. He has been chosen chair- 
man for the annual Newark Stamp Exhibit, 
one of the chief exhibitions of its kind. 

PLANS are under consideration for a 
$2,500,000 building fund campaign to be 
conducted by the Lutheran Memorial Hos- 
pital, to enable it to move from its present 
location in a crowded area of downtown 
Newark to more suitable and roomy quar- 
ters near the Newark-Belleville border. 

ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 
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Pastor Park W. Huntington, of 
St. Stephen's Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del., congratulates Eagle 
Scout Donald C. Knodel fol- 
lowing presentation of Pro 
Deo Et Patria Award, the first 
in Delaware 


OHIO 


Congregations Push Building Plans 


MANSFIELD—St. John’s Church, Leesville, 
has renovated its church building and added 
a basement during the past nine months. 
Improvements included ‘chancel alterations, 
an altar window, a center aisle, painted walls 
and ceiling. 

AT NorTH ROBINSON, the cornerstone of 
the new brick church building which will 
replace the one burned some months ago, 
was laid recently. The new church will cost 
$25,000, will seat 150 people. 

St. JoHN’s CHuRCH, Zanesville, is gather- 
ing funds and preparing plans for a $100,000 
parish house. 

First CuurcuH, Mansfield, is nearing its 
goal of $158,000 for its remodeling pro- 
gram. A new building will be erected for 
the new heating unit. The entire basement 
floor will be remodeled and redecorated. A 
new organ will be installed, the chancel 
remodeled and rebuilt. 


Mt. Zion congregation, near Lucas, will 
soon be worshiping in a new church home. 
This congregation, one of the oldest in 
Richland County, had its picturesque build- 
ing destroyed by fire in February 1948 while 
in the midst of a $20,000 expansion pro- 
gram. The*cornerstone of the new building 
was laid in June. Much of the work of re- 
building is being done by the members 
themselves. 
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St. PauLt’s CuHurcH, Mansfield, recently 
received a bequest of $500, a complete set 
of stoles, offering plates and receiving bason. 
O. L. Seybold began his 31st year as organ- 
ist of the church early in July. 

St. Marx’s CuHurcu, Mansfield, ghe Rev. 
C. A. Portz pastor, celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of the dedication of the church 
recently. The Rev. B. B. Uhl, former pastor 
of the church, was speaker. A covered dish 
dinner was served in the church parlors at 
noon, when living charter members were 
recognized. Informal services were held 
during the afternoon. Greetings were re- 
ceived from former pastors and members. 
Of the 41 charter members, 12 are still living 
and seven are yet members of the church. 
The church has been served by the following 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 


Services July 3 thru Sept. 4 
8 AM. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 
“Your Church By The Sea _ 
Welcomes You” 


EL NORA HOTEL 


108 East Lavender Road 
Wildwood Crest, New Jersey 


All Sunny outside rooms with hot and cold 


running water in every room. Innerspring 
mattresses in every room. 
Wildwood 2-8095 Mrs. B. Degenl 
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pastors: B. B. Uhl, J. Ernest Zimmerman, 
L. A. Sittler, Chalmer E. Moore, Wesley J. 


Khamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 

Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


OLD FOLKS HOME 
Aged people find excellent care at rea- 
sonable rates in the private Old Folks 
Home, Minnehaha of Rev. and Mrs. Drews, 
Denton, Maryland 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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Runk, J. Louis Wolf, J. E. Marshall and the 
present pastor, C. A. Portz. 

Recent gifts to the church were a set of 
offering plates and receiving bason, com- 
munion glass filler, four complete sets of 
paraments and hangings for altar, pulpit 
and lectern, and fair linen. 

CLARENCE A. PORTZ 


TEXAS 
Synod Camp Ends Successful Week 


Seventy young people and 11 leaders 
learned, played, sang and camped together 
for one week at Camp Capers, Waring, in 
July. The Texas Synod has rented this camp 
site from the Episcopalians for the second 
year; plans to do so again next year. 

Dr. Erwin S. Spees, of the Parish and 
Church School Board, and the Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease, executive secretary of the Luther 
League of America, were visitors. Dr. 
Spees in bidding good-bye to the staff said, 
“I have been camping for 28 years, either as 
a camper or on the staff.” On being asked 
for comments about Camp Capers, he said, 
“T wish I could take Camp Capers with me. 
Also, most of the campers!” 

Camp director was the Rev. N. H. Kern, 
Houston. Miss Clara Roitsch, La Grange, 
was registrar. Others included the Rev. 
D. I. Dolton, Harlingen; the Rev. F. E. 
Eilers, Swiss Alp; Mrs. Anna Mae Bennet- 
zen, Mrs. C. H. Warner, Miss Ruth Hobbs, 
the Rev. J. F. Vorkoper, and Mrs. Kern. 

President Kenneth Mueller, Houston, pre- 
sided over the Luther League convention. 
Miss Lois Dell Albers of Austin, a student 
at the University of Texas, is the new pres- 
ident. Besides Miss Albers the following 
officers will compose the Executive Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year: Vice president, 
Billie Grace Ungerer, Swiss Alp; recording 
secretary, Maxine Zunkehr, Victoria; cor- 
responding secretary, Dorothy Wolf, Austin; 
treasurer, Wilfred Menke, Shiner; executive 
committee members, Kenneth Mueller and 
Paul Vogt, Victoria. 

REDEDICATIONS: Martin Luther Church, 
Colettoville, has repainted all buildings on 
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the church property. A new communion 
set, deep brass offering plates and other altar 
paraments and equipment were added. The 
work has been done by members. 

Trinity Church, Black Jack, will reded- 
icate a completely renovated church soon. 
New altar hangings, altar cross, new 
hymnals, hymn board have been added. 

DEDICATION of the first unit, an educa- 
tional building, of the relocated St. Luke’s 
Church, San Antonio, took place in June 
with the Rev. A. A. Hahn, vice president of 
synod, preaching the sermon. One electric 
contractor, member of the church, donated 
the wiring of the building. Other similar 
donations lightened the burden. The former 
building was sold. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Victoria, is in the midst 
of a financial campaign for enlarging the 
education facilities and extending the chan- 
cel of the church. So also is Holy Cross 
Church, which is gathering funds to erect a 
cathedral-like building in Yoakum. 

THE NEWLY formed parish of Kenedy 
and Pawnee, recently served by Pastors 
J. C. A. Pfenninger and J. F. Vorkoper, is 
now being supplied by Student Dick 
Schneider, of Northwestern Seminary. Mr. 
Schneider is the son of Pastor and Mrs. 
C. F. Schneider of St. Luke’s, San Antonio. 

STUDENT ROBERT GREFE, Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, is surveying new sections 
of Houston, vacation supplying. 

THE Rey. EDWIN J. OE&HLKE, Shiner, 
installed the Rev. James F. Vorkoper as pas- 
tor of St. Andrew’s on July 3. Pastor Vor- 
koper was recently appointed by the Com- 
mission on Evangelism to be director of 
Area No. 2 in the coming evangelism pro- 
gram. Dr. R. D. Lechleitner of Columbus, 
Ohio, is regional director. A meeting of 
the pastors of the area will be held in Trinity 
Hall, Victoria, on Sept. 13. It is expected 
that both Pastors Lechleitner and Royal E. 
Lesher will visit Texas during the program. 
’ TRINITY CHuRCH’s (Black Jack) Ladies’ 


' Aid Society celebrated its 50th anniversary 


recently with a banquet. Pastor Eilers was 
toastmaster and the Rev. A. A. Hahn was 
guest speaker. 

PgeAcE CHURCH, Vernon, held its first va- 
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cation Bible school this year. The enroll- 
ment was 40 and only two did not have 
perfect attendance. One little boy said, “I 
will not miss a day, even if I have to walk.” 
He lives 3% miles from the church. A pri- 
mary boy asked his mother each day for a 
week before VBS, “Is today the day to start 
vacation Bible school?” 


DECEASED 


Elwood Martin Grove 

Dr. E. Martin Grove, pastor of Bethlehem 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., for 26 years, died 
at his home Aug. 2. He was 54. 

Born in York County, Pa., Dr. Grove 
was graduated from Gettysburg College in 
1919 and from Gettysburg Seminary in 1921. 
Ordained the same year, he accepted a call 
to Trinity Church, Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
where he served until April 1923, when he 
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What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


was called to Bethlehem Church, Harris- 
burg. 

Although he had suffered a heart attack 
in 1948, Dr. Grove returned to his pulpit 
at Easter this year, was preparing to leave 
for a month’s vacation when stricken. 

During his ministry, he served as pres- 
ident of the East Pennsylvania Synod for 
two years, as president of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod for the same number of years. 
He also was chairman of the Central Penn- 
sylvania committee on intersynodical rela- 
tions. At the time of his death, he was sec- 
retary of the board of directors of Gettys- 
burg Seminary. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mary Huston 
Grove; a brother, W. Mervin Grove, of 
Cheshire, Conn.; a sister, Mrs. Mary Tyson, 
of Red Lion, Pa.; two nieces and nephews. 

The funeral service was conducted at 
Bethlehem Church, Harrisburg, Aug. 5 by 
Central Pennsylvania Synod President 
Dwight F. Putman assisted by Drs. Lewis 
Manges and M. R. Hamsher. Burial was 
in Red Lion, Pa. 


Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and eco- 
nomical. Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write today for 
Ji illus. Catalog L. 
608! E. 4th St. 
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J. Harold Mumper 

Dr. J. Harold Mumper, Parish and Church 
School Board staff editor, died in a Harri- 
sonburg (Va.) hospital Aug. 3. He was 50. 
He had suffered a stroke earlier during an 
instruction period he was conducting at the 
Virginia Synod Summer Assembly at near- 
by Massanetta Springs. 

Born in Gettysburg, Pa., June 4, 1899, 
he was graduated from Gettysburg College 
in 1921, from Gettysburg Seminary in 1925. 
He did postgraduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia and Union seminaries. 

Following his ordination in 725, he served 
pastorates in Westville, N. J.; Lititz, Pa.; 
Washington, D.C., before accepting a call to 
the Parish and Church School Board in *43. 

Since ’43, he had been editor of the Augs- 
burg Series, succeeding the late Dr. Charles 
P. Wiles. He was a frequent discussion 
leader of leadership training schools in the 
East, was well known among Luther League 
and young people’s groups. 

During his ministry, he served as secre- 
tary of the East Pennsylvania Synod, secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Conference, also as 
secretary-treasurer of both Camden and 
Philadelphia Ministerial Associations. He 
was a member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the ULCA 1938-44. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Edith Clare 
Mumper, and two daughters, Barbara Jane’ 
and Corina Machetzki Mumper. 

The funeral service was conducted Aug. 6 
in the Gettysburg Seminary chapel. Burial 
was in Gettysburg. 
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Charles Lee Warstler 

The Rev. Charles Lee Warstler, retired 
Ohio Synod pastor, died in Canton, Ohio, 
July 16. He was 79. 

Born in Stark County, Ohio, Dec. 9, 1869, 
he was graduated from Chicago Seminary 
in 1898, was ordained by the Northwest 
Synod the following year. His first pastorate 
was Holy Trinity Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
followed by Whitestone parish, Indiana, St. 
Mark’s Church, Chicago, and Stark County, 
Ohio. Following his retirement in 1942, he 
served as supply pastor for the East Canton 
parish and also for Christ Church, Canton. 

This June, members of Holy Trinity 
Church, Canton, honored him on the ob- 
servance of the 50th anniversary of his or- 
dination. During his ministry, he had served 
as secretary of the Northwest Synod, also 
as president of the Chicago Synod. 

Surviving are one daughter, two sisters and 


NEXT MONTH 
You Will Be Making Plans 
To Go To College 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


sores 


Keller Hall 
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a brother. 

The funeral service was conducted at Holy 
Trinity Church by Indiana Synod President 
F. M. Hanes, assisted by Dr. E. Clyde 
Xander, missionary superintendent of the 
Ohio Synod, and Pastor W. E. Weber, of 
Canton. 


ULC CALENDAR 


AUGUST 
20-27. Training School for Missionaries. Spon- 
sored by Board of American Missions. 


Ministerium Camp, Shawnee-on-Dela- 


ware, Pa. 

23-25. WMS Convention. Virginia Synod. St. 
Mark's Church, Luray. 

27-29. WMS. Convention. North Carolina 


Synod. Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory. 


opens 
September 15 


If you write 


James C. Kinard, President 
Drawer 425 
Newberry, S. C. 


a folder and catalogue 
will help you with your plans 


In CONCLUSION . . 
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I DIDN’T NEED to be told by Mr. Kahrs 
on page 35 of this week’s LUTHERAN that 
I’m prejudiced against the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. I recognize the fact. 

As far as I know the Roman Catholic 
Church has never done me any harm. 
But I have reacted just like a good many 
other people: we feel sure that if Roman 
Catholics could get complete control of 
America they would soon make it illegal 
to publish such papers as THE LUTHERAN. 
Protestants wouldn’t be permitted to have 
any schools, parochial or otherwise. 

We don’t enjoy being suspicious and 
watchful against aggression. It would be 
much more pleasant to believe that the 
Roman Catholic Church is deeply and 
permanently friendly and respectful to- 
ward the Protestant churches. The evi- 
dence is too strong to permit us to be- 
lieve that. 

Roman Catholics are completely log- 
ical about their course of action. They 
believe that they alone have the truth, 
and that therefore God gives them the 
right to attack and destroy our Protestant 
“errors” as speedily as they can. But we 
are as intensely sincere as they are, in 
believing that God reveals his truth to any 
earnest soul who opens himself to it. 
We do not intend to allow this freedom of 
our faith to be once more shackled in 
bondage to Rome. 


ONE THING, THOUGH, we must under- 
stand clearly. Our friends and neighbors 
who are members of the Roman Catholic 
Church are not responsible for the plots 
and plans of their leaders. They do not 
know as much about these things as we 
do. Most of them are simple trusting 
folk, who have learned to love and revy- 
erence their church. Among them are 
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millions of ardent, genuine Christians. 

One woman writes to tell how she had 
a fierce argument with her Roman Cath- 
olic neighbor. She told her a lot of things, 
none of which she had straight herself. 
How pathetic and unlovely it is that a 
religious difference gets carried to the 
point of a community brawl. 

We don’t need to quarrel with any- 
body. We are thinking quietly, con- 
sistently, in terms of principles. When 
Roman Catholic cardinals organize their 
forces to stampede the U.S. Congress into 
something, we shall tell our people about 
it, and expect them to counterattack in a 
dignified sort of way. But nobody needs 
to get mad about anything. In the first 
place, it isn’t good strategy. Remember 
what happened to Cardinal Spellman this 
summer. 


IF ROMAN CATHOLICS—who are now 
about one-sixth of the American popula- 
tion—ever “win” this continent it will be 
because they deserve to . . . because they 


- have been faithful in teaching their peo- 


ple, in their missionary labors, in their 
devoted worship and practice of their 
faith. e 

We in the ULC are talking now with 
bated breath about the big task of raising 
$6 million next year for our 14 colleges 
and nine theological seminaries. Roman 
Catholics next year will spend more than 
$600 million to support their parochial 
schools. 

Roman Catholics will never “win” 
America. But unbelief and indifference 
may.. These are the real enemy for all 
Christians to attack. We Protestants can 
learn much from Roman Catholics about 
how to be resourceful and vigorous in 
our campaign. —ELSON RUFF 
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YOU, TOO, DESERVE 
INCREASING PROTECTION 


While you are paying for a retirement or endowment 


life insurance policy (which provides for your old age as 
well as protects your family) you are no greater a risk 
than if you had a Whole Life policy—yet your premiums 
are considerably larger. That is why, in fairness to you, 
Lutheran Brotherhood originated the principle of increas- 
ing protection. 


Increasing protection means that the difference between your retire- 
ment or endowment premium and a whole life premium for the same 
sized policy is set aside in a special savings fund to be paid your 
beneficiary in case of a death claim before the final premium pay- 
ment. The figures below illustrates the fairness of this provision and the 
extra job your premiums do while you are paying for your policy. 
An L.B. agent will be glad to tell you more about increasing protec- 
tion and show you how it can fit into your insurance program. 


Death benefits of an L. B. 20 year retirement issued 
at age 30 compared with a Whole Life policy: 


| L. B. 20 year retirement 
: Whole Life Death Benefit death benefit 


,' First'vednoramcts: «sd. « $5,000  Firstyear oj. . . 0. $5,095 

Fifthiyear scutes) <<). $5,000) ‘Fifthyyear <7 2%. 3... $5,690 
Tenthyeana.. « s «2 « $5,000 Tenthyear....... $6,540 
im Twentieth year . .... $5,000 Twentiethyear ..... $8,660 
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* Refinement 


* Spirituality 


A GROWING LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
WITH A : 
SOUND CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 


Enroll now for opening, September 6, 1949 


Special scholarship for ULCA students of ability 


Write for catalog _ 
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